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Gontribiutions. 


The Bologna:Brindisi Fast Train. 








Societa Italiana per le Strade Ferrate Meridionali Direz- 
ione dell’Esercizio Materiale e Trazione, Ufficio Centrale. 
ANCONA, Jan. 17, 1883. 
To THE EpItoR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Will you permit me a wordin reference to some remarks 
made in a recent number of the Railroad Gazette. 

In your very interesting article on the ‘‘ Comparative 
Speeds of the Fastest Trains in Europe and America,” speak- 
ing of the Italian fast train between Bologna to Brindisi, I 
see the following remarks: ‘ Which train is largely due to 
English enterprise.” 

I can assure you that this train is only due to the South 
Italian Railway Company, and the English government 
only pays a rate in force of an agreement between them and 
the Italian government for the transport of the English 
Indian mail, without any contract for the regulation of the 
service details of this train. 

This train ordinarily consists of two or three American 
Pullman cays, three or four mail carriages and one van 
carriage. The locomotive is one having four coupled 
wheels and a bogie truck in front, weighing 40 tons. This 
type of locomotive was especially designed for this train. 

Enrico Riva, C. E. 
Inspector of the South Italian Railway Co. 








Paper Wheels and Other Steel-Tired Wheels. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I notice in your issue of Jan. 12, page 17, an article signed 
‘‘ New England,” relative to car wheels, which contained 
some very singular errors, that I, as a Master Car-Builder 
indorsing and using the Allen paper wheel, would like to 
see corrected. For instance, ‘‘ New England ” estimates the 
the old 33-in. paper wheel, after the tire is expanded, at 
$9.3714 and the old 42-in. wheel at $10.40. Where could he 
have obtaining these figures ? It does not seem possible that 
that any Master Mechanic (and ‘‘ New England” assumes to 
be in that position) can be ignorant of the fact that a 33-in, 
paper wheel can be re-tired for $45.50, and that; this sum, 
deducted from the original cost, $75, is $29.50 each, and as 
the centre is not injured by use—is in fact considered im- 
perishable—the re-tired wheel is considered in all respects 
as good as the original one. It follows then that the two old 
33-in. wheels ‘‘ New England” puts down at $18.75 are in 
reality worth $59—a slight error of $40. 

The same is the case with his figures on the 42-in. wheel. 
Every one interested knows, or at least ought to know, that 
the cost of re-tiring the 42-in. wheel is $54. The original 
costs $85. This makes the *‘old wheel” worth $31, or $62 
for tke pair, instead of $20.80 as ‘‘ New England” puts it. 
Another error of only $41.20. If ‘‘ New England’s ” figures 
are equally wrong in other respects, I am afraid his apparent 
efforts to bolster up the Hartford wheel will not amount to 
much. 

Then again he says: “It is contended that itis unsafe to 
use any but soft steel, owing to the pressure to be sus- 
tained.” It is contended by whom? Give us the name of 
the man who would contend a thing of this kind and his 
reasons for it. I know that the makers do not contend this, 
for they procure the hardest tire they can get, so long as it 
is not brittle—at least they so inform us. They do not claim 
that the tire should necessarily be as tough as would be re 
guired upon an iron centre ; but they do want it hard. 

I will not enter into the question of service at this time, 
but can, and will, at some future time give you some figures 
on the service of paper wheels that will astonish ‘‘ New Eng- 
land,” and cause the public to think that there is something 
wrong with his trucks if he can get only the small service he 
claims. 

May I not also ask if there is not an error in the editorial 
foot-note where you give the figures on Pullman service. 
Should it not be hundred thousands instead of thousands ? 

Fair Puay. 








Car Ventilation. 


New York, Feb. 1, 1883. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Your admirable article on ‘** The Ventilation of Railroad 
Cars” in the Railroad Gazette of Jan. 12 is, in the main, 
well worth a careful perusal, and I trust will be, or has 
been, carefully read, and 1 also trust the following criticism 
will also be as carefully considered: 

The subject of car ventilation is, as you say, always in 
order, and it certainly is one vitally connected with public 
health; but the unparalleled amount of stupidity, obstinacy, 
ignorance and prejudice, etc., connected with the subject i, 
something appalling. The time will come, however, when 
this matter will be handled intelligently and practically by 
railroad officers, train conductors and brakemen. 

The best system that mechanical ingenuity can devise will 
be inoperative unless there is some little intelligence in its 
management. Your illustration of getting the whiskey out 





*The article referred to is the paper by Mr. A. L. Rotch, revd 
before a society of the Massachusetts titute of Technology, 
and published in our issue of Dec. 22 last, page 786.—Eprror. 





of the barrel without the vent hole is particularly good, but ] 


some persons go a good deal farther, and in the case of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Company, to 
which you refer, I think you are one of the number. If, 
instead of condemning in unmeasured terms the system, 
you had looked a little into the appliances provided, perhaps 
you would have thought differently. In the case you refer 
to the car-builder had done his duty, as ample provision wag 
made to admit an abundant supply of air at the frieze, and 
as ample provision for its exhaust at the clear-story. In ad- 
dition there were tipping sashes between the exhaust venti- 
lators; these last possibly were open and possibly not. The 
registers connected with the ventilators in all probability 
were all closed, and in a climate like ours it is absolutely 
necessary that a large proportion of them must be at times. 
It is impossible in this latitude that any system of ventilat- 
tion can be entirely self-operating. The fact that the sys- 
tem in use on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road is so nearly so is perhaps the reason why you found 
the ventilation imperfect on the occasion you refer to. If 
four or five of the exbaust ventilators on each side of the 
clear-story had been open and as many more in the frieze, 
the air would have been faultless; that they were not was 
not the fault of the builder. It is perfectly true that con- 
ductors or brakemen shouid understand the subject, and 
make the proper adjustment of the appliances furnished, as 
the average passenger does not wish to make himself con- 
spicuous by a proper arrangement of the ventilators; he 
might as well be expected to adjust the lamps or take care 
of the fires in the stoves. The system of deflecting the 
sashes in the clear-story which you refer to on the Peunsyl- 
vania Railroad certainly answers the purpose as an exhaust, 
but it requires much attention, and it gets i t on that line, as 
the brakemen are instructed to attend to it; but even it has 
some objections: sometimes the changing of the deflectors is 
forgotten when the direction of the train is reversed, and 
the car is then filled with smoke, and when the wind hap- 
pens to be blowing hard in the direction the train is moving 
(as it will sometimes) and the train stops, a hurricane of cold 
air rushes down on the heads of the passengérs. The long 
handles necessary to the manipulation of the sashes are no 
special ornament to the car, and the whole arrangement is 
just as expensive and not a whit more effective than that 
used by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad. 

Now a word about end ventilation. I quite agree with 
you on the necessity and advantage of it ; no system of ex- 
haust of any kind will work well without it or its equivalent. 
The bad air cannot be got out of a car unless provision is 
made for the admission of fresh air any more than the 
whiskey can be got out of a barrel without the vent to sup~ 
plyjits place ; but just how to get the air in the end is or 
has been the problem. The open sash will not do, nor the 
opening in the clear-story over the platform. The system 
first adopted on the New York Central Railroad within a 
year or two, and now on many other roads, of makiug 
openings over the end windows about 8 in. bigh and 24 in. 
wide has proved a success. On the outside the opening is 
covered with a perforated plate, and each of these perfora- 
tions is protected by lipped coverings that project the in- 
comivg air upward and prevents the passengers from seeing 
that there is any opening. By this simple arrangement 
there can be a free inflow of air all the time without the 
violent drafts consequentzupon open sashes, and, what is of 
more importance indeed, without the knowledge of the pas- 
sengers sitting near the end of thecar. This arrangement 
with the same system of exhaust at the clear-story as used 
by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, and 
with a very small amount of attention, will secure absolutely 
perfect ventilation with the simplest and cheapest mechan- 
ism possible, and needs only to be applied and intelligently 
managed to secure the best possible results. 

The ventilation of cars is a necessity the year round, in- 
dependent of the heating appliances. In the spring or sum- 
mer, when no fires are needed, no one likes an open window 
in the night, however pleasant it may be in the daytime. 
Hence I plead for perfect ventilation independent of the 
heating appliances ; and perfect ventilation being provided, 
the heating appliances will be all the more aided and per- 
fected in their operation by it. That there are cars run- 
ning, and thousands of them too, with no system of ventila- 
tion worth the name, is notoriously true. The builders— 
assuming that a superabundance of gilding, plating, up- 
holstering, paint and varnish will take the place of ventila- 
tion—this, together with a desire perhaps to keep all air out 
of the car, thus avoiding dust and cinders, is perhaps the 
reason. About the easiest thing to do in the everyday 
problems of life, in my judgment, is to ventilate a railway 
car. 

Now in conclusion, Mr. Editor, let me ask of you that the 
next time you ride in a Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad car, or any other, and find the air bad, look around 
you and see if the appliances provided by the car builder 
are so adjusted as to secure ventilation. You may possibly 
find the end sashes (which you recommend so strongly) 
closed tight, even with the notice posted over them, “‘ Jf you 
want pure air keep this ventilator open.” Depend upon it, 
the fault is sometimes with the engineer and not always 
with the engine. Yours for PURE AIR. 








The Education of Engineers. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Your article in the Railroad Gazette of Jan. 26, on the 
** Education of Engineers,” I have read with much interest 
and with-much profit—and yet it reminds me of a young 
man who, wishing to raise asparagus, applied to a celebrated 
horticulturist for directions as to how he should proceed, and 





was advised to geta spade. The advice was excellent as far 
it went, but he felt it rather vague. 

It is indeed most useful to dig into the soil of other men’s 
minds so as “to get the full benefit of other men’s minds and 
experience ;” but the young engineer may well ask how he, 
in distirction from other workers, is to apply his spade, We 
are considering education not in its general bearings but 
with the definite aim of making a man an engineer. 

A young man wishing to be an engineer should make him- 
self perfectly familiar with the use of figures ; should under- 
stand geometry and trignometry, and should be sufficiently 
conversant with algebra to use it as a mode of reasoning. He 
should also read a clear and comprehensive treatise on the 
relation of forces. 

So prepared, let him apply himself to the careful study 
and consideration of the best existing instances of engineer- 
ing, such as Mr. Hartley’s bridge over the Dee, the suspen- 
sion bridge of the late Mr. Roebling at Cincinnati, or the 
tunnel through Mount St. Gothard. 

Instead of theorizing how a thing should or might be done, 
let him study it as it isdone. Let him put clearly before 
himself what the engineer had to do, and then learn clearly 
how he did it. 

The intelligent study of what has been already achieved 
in engineering—the study, not in theory but in the practical 
working of the many devices and contrivances by which the 
ablest minds of the profession have fulfilled the various 
tasks committed to them, a study which will give a clear 
comprehension of and thorough familiarity with these 
achievements—such, we repeat, should be the aim of the 
education of the young engineer. 

It is, moreover, to be remembered that this study of the 
works of other men is by no means to lead to a blind imita- 
tion of them. Let the young engineer study them thor- 
oughly with all their attendant circumstances, so that he 
clearly understands what the problem was the engineer had 
to solve and the means by which he has done so. The prob- 
ability is that in nine cases out of ten the engineer whose 
work is being studied was a man of greater powers of mind 
than the student possesses. Minds capable of originating an 
idea—capable of invention arerare. And many aman inakes 
a useful engineer who possesses the inventive faculty in but 
a small degree. 


Many of the tasks which are intrusted to the engineer are 
not novel—they are in the main what has been success- 
fully accomplished again and again; and it is by careful 
study of this work that the young engineer will learn bow 
these tasks were fulfilled. In the demands which will in the 
future be made upon the rising engineer, it is not requisite 
that the work he will do should be novel, but it is requisite 
that it should be as well done as the present state of know), 
edge in the world makes possible. 

There is no fear that this course of proceeding will give no 
scope for a man’s originality. No one piece of work laid 
before an engineer can ever in every particular be identical 
with any other. 1n any work which an engineer may have 
to do he should always consider the special circumstances of 
the individual case before him, and should be guided not by 
a blind imitation of what his predecessors have done, but by 
his own judgment of what is the best mode of accomplish- 
ing what he wishes todo. And his judgment will be most 
fitted to make that decision wisely when it has been made 
thoroughly conversant with the existing modes which expe 
rience have proved successful. 

We have said that many a useful engineer has had but a 
small degree of the inventive faculty, but intelligence he 
must have.. The man who is incapable of making discrim- 
inating use of the teachings of others need never imagine 
that his own unguided power of invention will enable him 
to excel them. 


In using his judgment in the way above mentioned, an en 
gineer will have ample opportunity for using whatever 
powers of invention he may possess, and in so doing he must 
necessarily incur the trials and uncertainties by which all 
experiments and innovations are attended. The benefit 
which the world has received from such experiments and in- 
novations is incalculable, and the inevitably attendant loss 
in time, thought and money before the successful result can 
be obtained is by no means to be mentioned in comparison to 
it; indeed no advance in science is possible without such ex 
periments. But by thestudy of the labors of his predeces- 
sors a man may keep this loss at its minimum, preventing a 
waste of time and thought in attempting that which bas been 
proved to be impossible or which would only lead to results 
that have been already attained. 


We have been considering the case of the majority of 
young engineers, but supposing a young man, whose educa- 
tion is the matter under discussion, to be the one out of ten, 
to be the one with the faculty of inventing, of originating, 
still the same course will hold good, and will prove to be the 
best mode of education for bim as for the majority. 

There is no mode of education whatever which will pro- 
duce the originating faculty in a nran’s mind. It is the life- 
germ which, once existing, can be cultivated, but which can 
never be created where it does not exist. 

Disraeli has said, ‘‘ If our energy and our experience were 
twins, we would be gods.” Each man has but a certain 
limited degree of power or force of exertion, whether physi- 
cal or mental. Too often he expends this force so ignorantly 
that by the time he has learned by experience how he can 
use it to effective purpose, he has no more force to use. It 
is for education to make such a waste of the powers us little 
as possible, by enabling the individual to take advantage of 
the experience of many generations. The education of the 
engineer should be such as will put him in possession of all 
the labors of the past, so that whatever of thought, of in 
ventive faculty, of powers of achievement he may possess, 
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may be to the advantage and advancement of the science 
he is engaged in, and not as mere doing again of what ha 
been done before. 

This may at a first glance seem to contradict what has 
been said before of the unimportance of novelty. But it is 
only at a first glance that there is any such contradiction. 
It is not the novelty that isin any way to be desired, it is 
the obtaining of the best possible mode of doing the work. 
If after due consideration of existing modes the engineer 
can devise better modes of hisown for doing the work, by 
all means let him do so. But until he bas studied what has 
already been done the probabilities are that bis work will be 
novel in its inferiority only. 

Do not let the young spend their time in making stepping- 
stones across the sloughs of ignorance where other men have 
already made firm bridges over which they may pass with 
little labor. There are those who will tell you that the hew- 
Ing of the rock to form these stepping-stones will develop the 
muscles in a most desirable manner. Surely the path of 
science has not yet reached so far but that its extension will 
furnish abundant opportunities for developing the muscles 
of the mind. 

It should be the part of education to put the student as far 
as possible on this path, that all his efforts in advance may 
be an advance also to the world. 

And to the young engineer in especial is it desirable to 
bave a thorough knowledge of what has been already done 
in his own calling. In the arts, in poetry or music, it may 
be otherwise. There, genius may spread its wings and soar 
at once to its greatest heights, but the sciences must pro- 
gress with feet on the material earth. 

ONE WHO WAS BROUGHT UP BY AN ENGINEER. 

































































Fritzsche’s Turn*Table. 





The turn-table illustrated by our engravings has been 
patented by Mr. C. O. H. Fritzsche, whose address is No. 73 
Broadway, New York, and a number of them have been 
constructed for the New York, West Shore & Buffalo, the 
New York City & Northern, the Connecticut River, the Ban- 
gor & Portland, the Carolina Central, the Western Railroad 
of Cuba and other roads. In designing this structure, the 
strength of all the parts has been carefully calculated and 
proportioned for the maximum moving loads which each 
must sustain. At the same time, the designer has aimed to 
simplify the construction and arrangement of the parts so 
that the least amount of material and cost of construction, 
both for the iron work and masonry, will be required for a 
turn table with the amount of strength and stiffness which 
this one has, and with a factor of safety of four or over. 

It consists of two main wrought-ircn plate girders with 
angle-iron top and bottom flanges connected together with 
transverse bracing. Fig. ] is a side view of one-balf of the 
table, fig. 2a plan. Figs. 3to 18 show the details of con- 
struction. Figs. 18 and 19 show the centre bearing or pivot 
Fig. 18 represents a transverse section of the girders and an 
external view of the pivot. Fig. 19 is a section of the pivot 
cut longitudinally to the girders. 

The main girders A, as stated, are made of plate iron, 
with angle-iron top and bottom flanges, as shown in figs. 1, 
2and 18. The top flanges consist of two pieces of angle 
iron, B and C, figs. 1 and 2. The flanges of the centre] 
pieces C are wider than those of the outer pieces B, in order 
to provide for the greater strain on the girder in the centre. 
The two lengths butt up against each other at D D, and are 
spliced at those points with covering plates on top and a 
splice-bar of angle iron underneath. With this form of con- 
struction it is claimed that the loss of effective cross section 
of the n aterial due to rivet holes is reduced to a minimum. 

The lower flanges are made in two pieces of angle iron 
spliced at the centre E. They also have an extra plate F F 
in the middle and riveted under the angle iron, as shown ip 
figs. 1 and 18. 

The cross ties rest on top of the girders, as shown in figs. 
1 and 2. The horizontal cross-bracing is shown clearly in 
fig. 2, and requires no explanation. 

The outside carrying wheels G’ G’, figs. 1, 2, 4 and 5, are 
attached, at each end of the girders, to a pair of chaunc] 
bars H H, which extend through the main girders and are 
fastened to it with angle irons, as shown clearly in the sec- 
tional plan, fig. 4, from which it will be seen that a f-shaped 
angle-iron J is placed between the channel bars H H and 
riveted to them and to the plate of the main girder. On 
the outside of the channel bars there are angle-irons J J 
also riveted to the channel bars and to the main girders. 
On the inside of the channel bars the bearings K K for the 
axles of the carrying wheels C C are bolted. This form 
of construction permits the centres of the carrying wheels 
to be raised to the middle of the height of the main girders, 
and the diameter of the wheels can be thus increased, and 
still keep the lower edges of the girders near the circular 
i i track LL. An easy movement of the turn-table is thus 

— —_- secured, and in cass the carrying wheels sbould get off the 
rail, the girders can fall only a sbort distance, and there- 
‘ fore can easily be replaced. Furthermore, raising up the 
cai rying wheels reduces the depth of the pit, which results 
xz in a saving of labor and mason work in putting down the 
turn-table. 

The arrangement of the channel-bars and of the trans- 
i verse bracing gives a very substantial and rigid connection 
i of the two main girders. 

The bearing step for the centre pivot consists of a bollow 
cast-iron post M, figs. 10, 19 and 20, resting on a stone foun- 
: dation. In the top it bas a cylindrical cavity a, which re- 
ceives a similarly shaped certre pin or pivot 6. Thishas an 
oval-shaped head d, with a semi-circular groove ¢, fig. 19, 
and with openings f f, through which oil can be introduced, 
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Fig. 9. 
DETAILS OF FRITZSCHE’S TURN-TABLE. 
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a central channel g being provided, through which the oil 
passes down to the bottom of the step h in the cavity a. 

The centre pin fits the cavity of the step, and in the sides 
of this cavity are recesses i to allow the oil to rise and to 
distribute itself over the entire bearing-surface of the centre 
pin. On the bottom of the step b ure placed two disks j a, 
detached views of which are shown in figs. 6 and 7. One of 
these disks bas a concave and the other a convex surface, to 
be placed against each other, and both surfaces of each disk 
are grooved,so that the lubricating materia! can readily 
distribute itself. These disks are made of steel. The centre 
pin } is connected to the turn-table by a yoke N N, which 
fits the semi-circular groove e, and the shanks of which ex- 
tend down through blocks O O, which are situated on oppo- 
site sidesof the post Mand fits between transverse girders 
P, P, fig. 18. When the nuts / on the shanks of the yoke N 
are drawn up tight, the blocks O bear against the top flanges 
of the transverse girders, and the ceatre pin b is held down 
firmly on the disks in the cavity of the step a. The trans- 
verse girders P are secured tothe main girders A A by 
angle-irons m, or by any other suitable means. 

By the use of the yoke the number of suspension. points for 
the entire weight of the turn-table aud its load is reduced to 
two, and at the same time the centre connections are firm 
and durable, thereby insuring an easy action on the centre 
pin. 

Further information concerning this turn-table will be 
given by the patentee, whose address will be found above. 
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Pa., the switch was not turned quickly enough, and the cars 
ran into the engine, doing some damage. 

Early on the morning of the 7th a freight train on the 
New York Central & Hudson River road ran into some cars 
which had broken loose from a preceding freight near Mem- 
phis, N. Y., wrecking several cars. 

A few minutes later a third freight train came up and ran 
into the second, wrecking more cars and throwing two of 
them over upon the adjoining passenger track. 


4. few minutes later a passenger train came up and ran | 


into the wrecked cars on its track, completing their destruc- 
tion and making a very complicated and troublesome wreck. 

On the morning of the 7th when a passenger train on the 
Boston & Albany road was cut in two to run into the sta- 
tion at Springfield, Mass., on separate tracks, the bell rope 
was not unhooked, and the engineer, hearing the gong 
sound, stopped his train short, when the detached section 
ran into it, damaging several cars and injuring a passenger 
slightly. 

On the night of the 7th a freight train on the New York 
Central & Hudson River road ran into the rear of of a pre- 
ceding freight near Savannah, N. Y., wrecking several cars. 
There was a blinding snow storm at the time. 

On the morning of the 8th a freight train On the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas road backed into another freight train on 
a siding in Waco, Tex. Both cabooses were wrecked and 
five trainmen hurt. 

Un the evening of the 8th a passenger train on the Man- 
battan Elevated road ran over a misplaced switch and into 
another train standing on a siding at the Battery station in 
New York. Both engines were damaged. 

On the evening of the 8th a passenger train on the Louis- 


ville & Nashville road ran into the rear of a freight at Fow] | 


River, Ala., damaging several cars. 
On the evening of the 10th a passenger train on the 
Geneva, Ithaca & Sayre road ran over a misplaced switch 
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Train Accidents in December. 





The following accidents are included in our record for the | 
month of December : 


REAR COLLISIONS, 


On the morning of the Ist a freight train on the Cleveland | 
& Pittsburgh road ran into a preceding freight near Roches | 
ter, Pa., damaging three cars. 

On the evening of the Ist a passenger train on the Manhat- 
tan Elevated road ran into the rear of a preceding train at 
the Fifty-ninth street station in New York, doing some 
damage. 

On the night of the 2d a freight train on the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati & St. Louis road ran into some cars which had 
broken loose from a preceding freight near Burgettstown, 
O. The engine and several cars were damaged and three | 
trainmen were hurt. 

On the night of the 3d a freight train on the Pittsburgh, 
Ft. Wayne & Chicago road ran into a preceding freight near 
Lucas, O., damaging an engine and several cars and killing | 
the engineer, | 

Very early on the morning of the 5th a passenger train on 
the Pennsylvania & New York road ran over a misplaced 
switch and into the head of a freight train which was stand- 
irg at Rummerfield, Pa., waiting for the express to pass. 
The switchman had signaled the passenger train to come 
on, that all was right. Ibe passenger engine mounted on 
the top of the freight engine and both went over together. 
the baggage and mail cars piling up on top of the tender. 
The fireman of the freight was caught under the engine and 
instantly killed; the engineer had a leg pinned fast under 
the engine, and as the wreck caught fire, he called to those 
around him for belp. Every effort was made to save him, 
but the fire spread very fast, burning up the cab and wood- 
work of the engine, and the trainmen and passengers were | 
compelled to stand by and see him burn to death. He met 
his fate with great courage, and seemed to realize that his 
rescue was impossible. 

On the morning of the Sth a freight train on the Central | 
Pacific road broke in two near Martinez, Cal., and the rear 
section ran into the forward one, piling up 13 cars in a bad 
wreck. 

On the night of the 6th a freight train on the Evansville & 
Terre Haute road broke in two near Cynthiana, Ind., and 
the rear section ran into the forward one, wrecking several 
cars, 

On the night of the 6th a freight train on the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey ran into the rear of a preceding freight 
near Phillipsburg, N. J., pilimg up a number of cars in a 
bad wreck. The fireman was hurt. 

On the night of the 6th a freight train on the Indianapolis 
& St. Louis ran into a preceding freight at Coulogue, lIl., 
wrecking several cars. 

On the night of the 6th, as a freight train on the Lehigh | 
Valley road was making a flying switch at South Easton, ' 









DETAILS OF FRITZSCHE’S TURN-TABLE. 


and into some passenger cars on a siding in Lyons, N. Y. 
The engine and a car were badly broken. 

On the night of the 11th a freight train on the Chicago & 
Northwestern road ran into another freight on a siding in 
Waukegan, Ill., damaging several cars. 

Near midnight on the 11th a freight train on the Chicago 
& Northwestern road ran into a preceding freight, which 
had been stopped by a signal from still another freight 
which was stalled on a grade near Devil’s Nose, Wis. The 
engine and six cars were badiy broken. The third train 
was following the second so closely that it could not be 
stopped. 

On the morning of the 12th a freight train on the Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati & St. Louis road ran over a misplaced 
switch and into another freight standing on a siding at 
Urbana, O. Both engines and several cars were badly 
broken and a brakeman was hurt. 

On the morning of the 12th a passenger train on the West- 
ern & Atlantic road ran over a misplaced switch and into 
some freight cars on a siding in Kingston, Ga. The engine 
and a car were damaged and the engineer was hurt. 

On the evening of the 12th a freight train on the Lake 
Store & Michigan Southern road ran into a preceding 
treight at Norwalk, O., wrecking four cars. 

On the morning of the 13th a freight train on the Central 
Railroad of Georgia ran into a preceding freight near Sav- 
— Ga., wrecking three cars. No flag had been sent 
back, 

On the morning of the 13th a freight train on the Balti- 
more & Ohio road ran into the rear of a ballast train on a 
curve near Ellicott City, Md. The engine and several cars 
were wrecked and the engineer and fireman badly scalded. 

Early on the morning of the 14th a freight train on the 
Grand Trunk road ran mto a_preceding freight, which had 
stopped at Stratford Hollow, N. H. The engine and several 
cars were wrecked and two trainmen hurt. 








On the morning of the 14th a freight train on the New 
York Central & Hudson River road ran into a preceding 
freight near Crafts, N. Y., damaging 20 cars. 

On the night of the 14th a snow-plow and two engines on 
the Grand Trunk road ran into the rear of a passenger train 
near London, Ont. An engine and a car were damaged, an 
engineer and a fireman killed and five passengers hurt. 

On the morning of the 19th a freight train on the Sullivan 
County road ran over a misplaced switch aud inte another 
freight standing on a siding in Charlestown, N. H., damag- 
ing several cars and injuring two brakemen. 

About noon on the 19th a freight train on the Troy & 
Boston road ran into the rear of another freight which had 

topped near Melrose, N. Y., and the engine and 35 cars 
were piled up in a very bad wreck. One trainman was 
killed, two fatally injured and two less severely hurt. The 
coroner’s jury found a verdict against the conductor, the 
train dispatcher and the Superintendent of the road, and 
they are now under bail awaiting trial. 








On the night of the 19th a freight train on the Central 





Vermont road ran into the rear of another freight in Col- 
| chester, Vt., damaging several cars. 
| On the night of the 19tb a freight train on the Cincinnati, 

Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago road ran into a preceding 
| freight near Shelbyville, In., damaging the caboose. 
| On the morning of the 20th a freight train on the Indiana, 
| Bloomington & Western rvad broke in two near Montezuma, 

Ind., and the rear section ran iuto the forward one, wreck- 
ing several cars. 

On the evening of the 20th a wild engine on the Chicago, 
| Milwaukee & St. Paul road ran into the rear of a freight 
| train near Milwaukee, Wis., damaging the caboose. 
| Onthe evening of the 21st a freight train on the New York 
| Central & Hudson River road ran into a helping engine 
| standing on the track in Lyons, N. Y. The tender of the 
| helper was damaged, and the jar started the engine.off with 
| no one on board, causing anvther collision a tew minutes 
| later. 
| On the night of the 22d a freight train on the Pennsyl- 
| vania Railroad ran into a preceding freight near Rohrers- 
! town, Pa., ina heavy fog. Seven cars were wrecked and a 
| trainman burt. 

BUTTING COLLISIONS. 

On the night of the Ist there was a butting collision 
between a passenger and a freight train on the Kentucky 
Central road near Falmouth, Ky. Both engines and several 

| cars were wrecked, an engiueer and a fireman killed and 
| two other trainmen and a passenger hurt. 

On the morning of the 5th there was a butting collislon 
between two freight trains on the Chicago & Grand Trunk 

|road near Charlotte, Mich. Both engines were damaged 
and a fireman burt. 

On the afternoon of the 7th there was butting collision 
between a freight and a passenger train on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio road near the entrance to Stretcher’s Neck tunnel. 
Both engines, two passenger and five freight cars were piled 





up ina bad wreck. Three trainmen were killed, four train- 
men and a passenger burt. ; 
On the night of the 9th a drunken man got upon an engine 


| standing in the yard at East Syracuse, N. Y., and started it 


out on the main track. After running a short distance it 
net a freight train coming in and both engines were 
wrecked. 

On the night of the 9th there was a butting collision between 
a freight {and a passenger train on the New York & New 
England road at Chewink, Conn. Both engines and several 
cars were damaged and three trainmen hurt. It is said that 
the operator at Goshen Had orders to stop the freight, but 
neglected to put out a signal until too late. 

On the evening of 11th there was a butting collision be- 
tween a passenger and a freight train on the Wilmington & 
Northern road near Chadd’s Ford, Pa. Both engines and 
several cars were damaged and three trainmen burt. It is 
said that the freight train was running without orders. — 

On the evening of the 14th there was a butting collision 
between two freight trains on the Mobile & Ohio road near 
Cushla, Ala. Both engines and several cars were wrecked 
and a trainman killed. 

On the night of the 14th there was a butting collison be- 
tween two freight trains on tbe Grand Trunk road near 
Hensall, Ont., wrecking both engines and injuring an engi- 
neer and a fireman. 

On the morning of the 15th there was a butting ‘collision 
between a freight and a repair train on the New Yirk & 
New England road near Waterbury, Conn. Both engines 
were wrecked, several cars damaged, two trainmen fatally 
injured and three less severely hurt. The accident was 
caused by a mistake in orders. 

On the afternoon of the 16th there was a butting collision 
between a passenger train and a yard engine on the Union 
Depot tracks in Indianapolis, Ind. Both engines were 
damaged. ’ 

On ihe evening of the 16th there was a butting collision 
between a through passenger train on the Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh road and a local passenger train (which was running 
backward) near Salamanca, N. Y. An engine and one car 
were badly broken, the engineer and three passengers hurt. 
It is said that the local train was running against orders. 

On the morning of the 1&th there was a butting collision 
between two passenger trains on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati 
& St. Louis road on a sharp curve near Foster’s Crossing, O. 
Both engines and the mail cars were badly wrecked, an 
engineer and a postal clerk killed and three others slightly 
hurt. The accident was caused by a mistake of the engineer 
of the east. bound train. + 

On the evening of the 17th there was a butting collision 
between two freight trains on the Grand Trunk road, near 
Riviere Ouelle, P.Q. Both engines and several cars were 
badly broken. : 

On the night of the 18th there was a butting collision be- 
tween a passenger train and a yard engine on the Chicago 
& West Michigan road in New Buffalo, Mich., damagiug 
both engines. 
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On the morning of the 19th there was a butting collision j engine was wrecked, the engineer avid fireman badly hurt. 


between a passenger train and a wild engise on the South- 
eastern Railway of Canada, near Richelieu, P. Q. Both en- 
gines were damaged and an engineer hurt. 

On the evening of the 21st there was a butting collision 
on the New York Central & Hudson River road near Lock 
Berlin, N. Y., between a freigbt train and a helping engine 
which had been started from Lyons with no one on board 
by another accident a few minutes before and which was 
then running at great speed. Both engines were completely 
a aa a brakeman killed, an engineer and a fireman 

urt. 

On the evening of the 21st a ballast train on the New 
York, Susquehanna & Western road broke in two near 
Columbia, N. J.. and the detached cars ran back down the 
grade and into the head of a following freight train. The 
— and cight cars were badly damaged, the engineer 

urt. 

On the morning of the 221 there was a butting collision 
between a passenger train anda yard engive on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford road in Bridgeport, Conn. 
Both engines and several cars were damaged and one pas- 
senger burt. The yard engine was on the main track, 
although the passenger train was due. 

On the afternoon of the 22d there was a butting collision 
between two freight trains on the Louisville & Nashville 
road near Holmes’ Gap, Tenn. Both engines were badly 
broken and an engineer burt. 

On the night of the 23d there was a butting collision 
between two freight trains on the New Ycrk, Pennsylvania 
& Ohio road near Kennedy, Pa. Both engines and several 
cars were wrecked and a conductor killed. The accident 
was caused by the failure of an operator to deliver orders. 

On the night of the 23d there was a butting collision be- 
tween a passenger anda freight train on the Wabash, St. 
Louis & Pacific road near Carpenter, Ill. Both engines 
were badly broken, an engineer and a conductor killed, 
three trainmen and six passengers burt. 

Very early on the morning of the 25th there was a butting 
collision between a passenger and a freight train on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio road near Millboro, Va. Both engines 
and the baggage car were wreckad, several other cars dam- 
aged, an engineer, two firemen, baggageman, express 
messenger anda brakeman killed, and a passenger burt. 
The passenger train was on time, but it is said that the 
freight conductor’s watch was 35 minutes slow, and he 
thought he had plenty of time to get to Millboro. 

On the afternoon of the 26th there was a butting collision 
between two freight trams on the New York & New Eng- 
land road, near Mount Bowdoin, Mass. An engine and sev- 
eral cars were damaged. 

On the evening of the 27th there was a butting collision 
between two freight trains on the Chicago & Alton road at 
Godfrey, Ill. Both engines and several cars were badly 
damaged. 

On the afternoon of the 30th there was a butting collision 
between a freight and a wrecking train on the New York & 
New England road near Olneyville, R. I. -Both engines 
were badly damaged and five trainmen burt. The operator 
at Olneyville bad been ordered to hold the freight, but 
failed to do it. 

CROSSING COLLISIONS. 


On the morning of the 6th a Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy freightran into a Union Pacific freight at the cross- 
ng in Omaha, Neb., wrecking several cars. 

On the afternoon of the 11th a Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & 
St. Louis freight ran into an Ohio Southern freigbt at the 
crossing in South Charleston, O., wrecking several cars. 
The Pan Handle engine broke loose and ran off with no one 
on board, running 10 miles before it stopped. 


DERAILMENTS, BROKEN RAIL. 


On the afternoon of the 1st two cars of a passenger train 
were thrown off the track and down a bank near Tipton, 
Tenn., on the Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern road, in- 
juring 30 persons slightly. The accident was caused by a 
broken rail, 

Ou the morning of the 4th several cars of a freight train 
on the Central Railroad, of Georgia, were thrown from the 
track near Fort Valley, Ga., by.a broken rail. 

Early on the morning of the 9th a passenger train on the 
Indiana, Bloomington & Western road was thrown from 
the track in Indianapolis, Ind., by a broken rail. 

On the evening of the 9th several cars of 2 freight train on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad were thrown from the track in 
Johnstown, Pa., by a broken rail. -« 

On the evening of the 9th a passenger train on the Silver 
Lake road struck a broken rail near Walkers, N. Y., and a 
passenger car was thrown from the track and rolled down a 
high bank. The conductor, brakeman and six passengers 
were hurt, two of them seriously. 

On the morning of the 13th a freight train on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul road struck a broken rail near Oak- 
wood, Wis., and 12 cars were thrown from the track. 

On the night of the 16th a passenger train on the Wabasb, 
St. Louis & Pacific road struck a broken ra‘! near Wvuod- 
burn, Ind., and four cars were thrown into tbe ditch and 
badly broken. The conductor and four passengers were 
hurt. 

On the morning of the 18th a freight train on the Phila- 
delphia & Reading road struck a broken rail near Gilberton, 
Pa., and nine cars were thrown from the track and badly 
broken. 

On the night of the 19th a passenger train on the South 
Carolina road struck a broken rail near Aiken, 8. C., and one 
car was thrown from the track, injuring two passengers 
slightly. 

On the evening of the 21st a passenger train on the 
Wabasb, St. Louis & Pacific road struck a broken rail near 
Antwerp, O., aud three cars were thrown from the track, 
injuring three passengers slightly. 

On the morning of the 22d a passenger train on the Ft. 
Wayne, Cincinnati & Louisville road struck a broken rail 
near Connersville, Ind., and a car was thrown from the 
track and down a bank into the canal. Three passengers 
were badly injured and seven slightly hurt. 

On the afternoon of the 25th a car of a passenger train on 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha roud was 
thrown from the track near Gordon, Wis., by a broken rail. 
The conductor was burt. 


DERAILMENT, BROKEN SWITCH ROD. 


On the afternoon of the 15th a passenger train on the New 
York, Ontario & Western road was thrown from the track 
by the breaking of a switch rod at Whirling Eddy, N. Y. 
The tender was thrown over against a car on a siding and 
= baggage car rolled downa bank. Two trainmen were 

urt. 
DERAILMENTS, BROKEN BRIDGE. 


On the afternoon of the 9th a bridge on the Chicago & 
Northwestern road near Moingona, Ia., gave way under a 
freight train and 16 cars went down into the river. 

. On the morning of the 26th a bridge on the Evansville & 
Terre Haute road near’Vincennes, Ind., gave way under a 
freight train, and five cars went down and were wrecked. 

On the morning of the 29th a yard engine on the Phila- 
delphia & Reading road broke through a trestle on a coal 
siding in Pottstown, Pa., and fell 14 ft. tothe ground. Tre 





The trestle belonged to the Poitstown Iron Co., and not to 
the railroad. 


DERAILMENTS, SPREADING OF RAIL. 


On the afternoon of the 2d a car of a passenger train on 
the Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern road was thrown from 
the track in Memphis, Tenn., by the spreading of the rails. 
A woran who tried to jump was killed. 

On the night of the 7th a passenger train on the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern road was thrown from the track 
near Camden, Ark., by the spreading of the rails. Three 
cars were badly damaged, and five passengers hurt. 

On the morning of the 10th several cars of a freight train 
on the Chicago & Northwestern rvuad were thrown from 
the track at Eden, Wis., by the spreading of the rails. 

On the afternoon of the 13th two cars of afreight train 
on the New York Central and Hudson River road were 
thrown from the track in Rocbester, N. Y., by the spread- 
ing of the rails. 

On the morning of the 14th the engineof a passenger 
train on the New York Central & Hudson River road was 
thrown from the track at Clifton Springs, N. Y., by the 
spreading of the rails. 

On the morning of the 13th 20 cars of a freight train on 
the Philadelphia & Reading Road were thrown from the 
track in Gilberton, Pa., by the spreading of the rails, and 
piled upin a bal wreck. 

On the 19th eight cars of a freight train on the Allegheny 
Valley Road were thrown from the track at Pattons, Pa., 
by the spreading of the rails. 

On the morning of the 22d a passenger train on the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western Road ran off the track on 
a trestle near Carrelton, N.Y. Acar was badly damaged, a 
stringer of the trestle being forced up through the floor ; the 
conductor, bral:eman and four passengers were badly hurt. 
The accident was caused by the spreading of the rails. 

On the morning of the 23d six cars of a freight train on 
the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Road were thrown 
from the track near Rockmart, Ga., by the spreading of the 
rails, The cars were wrecked, a brakeman killed and the 
conductor hurt. 

On the afternoon of the 23d a passenger train on the Mis- 
souri Pacific Road was thrown from the track near 
Atchison, Kan., vy the spreading of the rails. ‘Two cars 
upset and five passengers were slight burt. 

On the morning of the 25th five cars of a freight train on 
the Oregon & California Road were thrown from the track 
near Albany, Or., by the spreading of the rails. 

DERAILMENTS, BROKEN WHEEL, 


On the afternoon of the 12th a wheel broke under a car of 
a freight train on the New York, Lake Erie & Western 
road near Otterkill, N. Y., and 13 cars were piled upin a 
bad wreck, blocking the road seven hours. 

On the afternoon of the 20th a passenger train on the 
Louisville & Nashville road was thrown from the track near 
Soelbyville, Ky., by a broken wheel. 

On the night of the 29tb the rear car of a passenger train 
on the Lake Erie & Western road was thrown from the 
track in LaFayette, Ind., by a broken wheel. The car upset 
and was badly broken, and the wreck caught fire, but the 
fire was put out by the trainmen. There were 17 passen- 
gers hurt, most of them slightly. 

On the evening of the 30th a passenger train on the Cbi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Pau! road was thrown from the 
track near Malvina, Wis., by a broken wheel. ‘lwo cars 
went down a bank and were badly broken; one of them 
caught fire and was destroyed. Eleven passengers were 
badly hurt, besides several slightly bruised. 

DERAILMENTS, BROKEN AXLE. 

Very early on the morning of the 7th several cars of a 
coal train on the Lehigh Valley road were thrown from the 
track near Phillipsburg, N. J., by a broken axle. 

On the night of the 19th four cars of a freight train on the 
Indiana, Bloomington & Western road were thrown from 
the track near West River Summit, Ind., by a broken axle. 

On the morning of the 28th four cars of a freight train on 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey were thrown from the 
track near Cranford, N. J., by a broken axle. 


DERAILMENT, BROKEN TRUCK, 


On the evening of the 3d several cars of a freight train on 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas rvad were thrown from the 
track near Alvurado, Tex., by a broken truck. 


DERAILMENTS, LAND-SLIDES AND WASHOUTS. 


On the night of the 4th a freight train on the New York 
Central & Hudson River road ran into a washed-out culvert 
in Brighton, N. Y., and seven cars were wrecked. The 
washout was caused by malicious persons opening a gate in 
the canal close by. 

On the night of the 18th a passenger train on the North- 
ern Pacific road ran into a land-slide near Rock Island, 
Idaho, and the engine and four cars were badly damaged, 
being thrown from the track. 

DERAILMENTS, ACCIDENTAL OBSTRUCTION, 

On the night of the 25th five cars of a freight train on 
the New York Central & Hudson River road were thrown 
from the track in Rochester, N. Y., by the breaking of a 
draw-head, which dropped down on the rails. 

On the afternoon of the 30th as a freight train on the New 
York & New Englard road was near Sterling, Conn., 
the drum or reservoir of the air brake on the engine fell 
down on the track, threwing off the tender and five cars, 
which were piled up 1n a bad wreck. 

DERAILMENT, CATTLE. 


On the morning of the i4th as a freight train on the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern road was going up the 
Poplar street track in St. Louis, 14 cars broke loose and 
ran back down the grade. After running some dist2nce 
they struck a team crossing the road and seven cars were 
thrown from the track and scattered over the street, one of 
them knocking down the front of a house. 


DERAILMETS, MISPLACED SWITCH. 


On the morning of the 1st the engine and 10 cars of a 
freight train on the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
road were thrown from the track at Portchester, N. Y., by 
a misplaced switch and badly wrecked. A brakeman was 
sligutly hurt. 

On the evening of the 2da passenger train on the Utica 
& Black River road was thrown from the track in Utica, 
N. Y., by a misplaced switch. 

On the afternoon of the 4th a passenger train on the 
Utica & Black River road was thrown from the track in 
Morristown, N. Y., by a misplaced switch. 

On the night of the 6th the engine and 20 cars of a coal 
train on the Lehigh Valley road were thrown from the 
track at Coplay, Pa., by a misplaced switch. The fireman 
was burt. 

On the morning of the 10th a passenger train on the 
Alexandria & Fredericksburg road was thrown from the 
track near Alexandria, Va., bv a misplaced switch. 

On the morning of the 15th five cars of a freight train on 
the Kansas City, Lawrence & Southern:Kansas road were 
thrown from the track near Chanute, Kan., by a misplaced 
switch. 

On the night of the 15th the engine of a freight train on 


the Genesee Valley road was thrown from the track in 
Rochester, N. Y., by a misplaced switch. 

On the evening of the 22d a passenger train on the Cleve- 
land, Akron & Columbus road was thrown from the track 
in Mt. Vernon, O., by a misplaced switch. 

On the evening of the 24th the engine of a passenger 
train on the Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago 
road was thrown from the track in Indianapolis, Ind., by a 
misplaced switch. 

On the morning of the 25th the engine of a passenger 
train on tbe Central Railroad of Georgia, was thrown from 
the track in Atlanta, Ga., by a misplaced switch, blocking 
the road three bours. 

A few minutes later the engine of a passenger train on 
the Western & Atlantic road was thrown from the track by 
a misplaced switch also, the tracks being there parallel, and 
the two engines not 30 ft. apart. 

On the morning of the 30th a freight train on the Boston, 
Hoosac Tunnel and Western road was thrown from the 
track at Schaghticoke, N. Y., by a misplaced switch, aud 
the engine went down a bank inte the Hoosick River. 

Very early on the morning of the 30th the engine and 15 
cars of a freight train on the New York, Lake Erie & Wes- 
tern road were thrown from the track at Greycourt, N. Y 
by a misplaced switch. : 

MISCELLANEOUS DERAILMENTS 


On the afternoon of the 11th a coal train on the New 
York, Susquehanna & Western road was thrown from the 
track on the bigh trestle at West End, N. J., where some 
section men had taken out a rail and neglected to put out a 
aflag. The engine left the track and the shock broke down 
a part of the trestle, so that 10 cars went down and were 
piled up in a bad wreck. 7 

On the afternoon of the 29th the engine of a freight train 
on the New York Central & Hudson River road was thrown 
~ - track in Rochester, N. Y., by ice packed down on 
the rails. 


” 


MALICIOUS DERAILMENTS. 

Early on the morning of the 4th a passenger train on the 
Wilmington & Northern road ran over a misplaced switch 
upon a blind siding at Greenville, Pa. The train ran off the 
end of the siding and the engine and baggage car went down 
a bank 20 ft. bigh and were wrecked. Two trainmen and a 
passenger were burt, It was found that the switch lock had 
been broken and the switch changed during the night, and 
then fastened by a wedge. 

On the night of the 7th the engine of a passenger train on 
the Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta road was thrown from 
the track in Charlotte, N. C., by a switch which had been 
purposely misplaced. 

On the evering of the 9th a passenger trainon the Louis- 
ville & Nashville road was thrown from the track near Bay 
St. Louis, Miss., by a misplaced switch. The switch, it is 
believed, was purposely set wrong. 

E:rly on the morning of the 13th two cars of a coal train 
on the Illinois & St. Louis road were thrown from the track 
op a coal spar near Belleviile, Ill, by a switch which had 
been purposely misplaced and the lock broken. The cars 
went down a bank and a brakeman was buried under 50 
tons of coal and badly burt. 

On the morning of the 17th a passenger train on the 
Fiorida Central & Western road was thrown from the track 
uear Lloyd, Fla., by a heavy bar of iron laid across the 
rails. 

UNEXPLAINED DERAILMENTS. 


On the morning of the 2dacar of a passenger train on 
the Chicago & Northwestern road ran off the track near- 
Arlington Heights, Iil., and went down a bank. 

On the moruing of the 4th the caboose of a freight train 
on the Savannah, Florida & Western road ran off the track 
near Thomasville, Ga., and upset, injuring a brakeman and 
a passenger. 

On the evening of the 6th several cars of a freight train 
ou the Erie & Pittsburgh road ran off the track near Girard, 
Pa., doing some damage. 

On the night of the 6th six cars of a freight train on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad ran off the track near Green Spring, 
Pa., and were wrecked. 

On the evening of the 8th a passenger train on the Central 
Railroad, ‘of Georgia, ran off the track near Georgetown, 
Ga., aud two cars upset, injuring two trainmen and seven 
passengers. 

Near midnight on the 9th several cars of a freight train 
on the New York Central & Hudson River road ran off the 
track near Holley, N. Y., blocking the road three hours. 

On the morning of the 12th a car of a passenger train ran 
off the track at Maplewood, N. Y., on the Rochester & 
Pittsburgh road. 

On the afternoon of the 12th the engine of a construction 
train on the Genesee Valley road ran off the track near 
Cuba, N. Y., aud upset. 

On the morning of the 13th several cars of a passenger 
train on the Cincinnati, Indiavapolis, St. Louis & Chicago 
road ran off the track near Sedansville,O. A brakeman 
was burt. 

Op the afternoon of the 17th two cars of a freight train 
ran off the track at Woodburn, Tenn., on the Louisville & 
Neshville road. 


On the evening of the 19th the caboose of a freight train 
on the Cleveland & Pittsburgh road jumped the track near 
| New Philadelphia, O., and rolled over into the ditch, injur- 
}ing a brakeman fatally, two other emplvyés and a stockman 
less seriously. ; 

On the evening of the 20th four cars of a passenger train 
on the New York, Lake Erie & Western road ran off the 
track at Bucktooth Bridge, N. Y. One car struck the 
bridge and was badly broken; the conductor and four pas 
sengers were hurt. 

Very early on the morning of the 22d six cars of a freight 
train on the Connecticut River road ran off the track near 
Sonth Vernon, Mas3., blocking the road five hours, 

On the 26th 15 ears of a freight train on the Wabash, St. 
Louis & Pacific road were thrown from the track near 
Carmi, Ill., and several of them went down a high bank. 

On the night of the 26th a freight train on the Atlanta & 
| Charlotte Air Line ran off the track on the trestle approach 
| to the Catawba River bridge near Charlotte, N.C. Eight 
| cars went off the trestle, falling 40 ft. to the ground ina 
bad wreck. A brakeman was hurt. 

On the night of the 26th a car of a passenger train on the 
| Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago road ran off 
| the track on a bridge in LaFayette, Ind., but did no serious 
damage. : 

On the morning of the 28th several cars of a coal train on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad ran off the track at Perth Amboy 
| Junction, N. J., blocking the road an bour. 








| On the night of the 28th a freight train on the New York, 


Lake Erie & Western road ran off the track near Spring 


| Valley, N. Y., and several cars were wrecked. 
f 


BOILER EXPLOSION. 


On the evening of the 5th as a local train on the Philadel- 
'phia, Wilmington & Baltimore road was leaving Gray’s 


| Ferry, Pa., a valve on the back end of the boiler blew out, 
| filling the cab with steam, The engineer and 
| jumped, the former breaking his leg. _ ; 
‘" On the morning of the 16th the engine of a freight train 
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on the Cumberland & Pennsylvania road exploded its boiler 
in Cumberland, Md. The crown sheet was blown out and 
the engineer, fireman and brakeman badly scalded. 


OTHER ACCIDENTS. 


On the morning of the 9th the engine of a passenger train 
on the Northern Pacific road broke a connecting rod when 
near Ainsworth, Wash. Ter., doing some damage. 

On the morning of the 20th a flat car loaded with cotton 
in a freight train on the Texas & Pacific road caught “re 
when near Shreveport, La., and was destroyed. 

On the afternoon of the 20th the engine of a passenger 
train on the Junction & Breakwater road broke a tire on a 
driving wheel when near Milford, Del. The engine did not 
leave the track, but a piece of the tire was thrown up into 
the cab, injuring the engineer. 

“Very early on the morning of the 21st a postal car on a 
peuenges train of the New York Central & Hudson 

iver road caught fire when near Schenectady, N. Y., and 
was destroyed. 

Oo the morning of the 28th a car loaded with cotton on 
the New Orleans Pacific road caught fire near Shreveport, 
La., and five car-loads of cotton were destroyed. 


SUMMARY. 

This is a total of 148 accidents, in which 29 persons were 
killed and 209 injured; a daily average of 5 accidents, 1 
killed and 7 injured. 

Tweuty-eight of the killed and 80 of the injured were 
railroad employés; 1 of the killed and 129 of the injured 
were passengers or others riding on the trains. 

The whole number of casualties was 238, of which 108, 
or 45.4 per cent., were to employés, and 130,or 54.6 per 
cent., to passengers. Thisshowing is due toa few accidents 
in which a large number of passengers received slight in- 
juries. 

For the twelve months of 1882 there have been reported 
1,364 accidents, in which 380 persons were killed and 1,588 
injured; a monthly average of 114 accidents, 32 killed and 
132 injured. 








The Prussian State Railroads. 


A Berlin correspondent of the New York Evening Post, in 
a letter on this subject, says : 


Iu my opinion there is no doubt that the efficiency of the 
railroad service will still increase, while the costs of its man- 
agement must decrease. Thus, the luxury of half-a-dozen 
or more costly depots in one city, where one would suffice, 
of hundreds of superfluous officers and clerks, and the nui- 
sance of deadbeadism have already been done away with by 
the government. Free or complimentary uckets are not 
even issued to the Minister of Public Works and his subor- 
dinates; the ministerial councillors and assessors have to 
pay just as well as any private citizen. For their official 
trips they can charge the ordinary fare. The squandering 
of large sums for rich buildings and private offices has been 
stopped, but the conifort and the ease of the traveling pub- 
lic have rather been enhanced. I have, therefore, never 
heard of any well-founded complaint; on the contrary, the 


present system gives full satistaction as far as the wants of | 
The | 


the traveler and of transportation are concerned. 
service is prompt and regular, the treatment of the passen- 
gers polite and respectful, the forwarding of the freight 


[have got at least 25 per cent., if not more, of their 
| capital, they now lose everything. 
| Happily this state of things wili not last long, as ina few 
| years the present transitory condition of the remaining pri- 
| vate roads will come toanend; but the fiscal greediness 
which is one of the ugliest traits of our admivistratlve or- 
| gans will remain, as it is rooted in the political development 
| of Prussia, and as it directly flows from some of our best in- 
| stitutions, ‘‘ The fisc” (the state in its quality as owner and 
claimant of private property aud rights) is to all independ- 
;}ent people the most hated corporation. As mean, as 
hungry, as contemptible as the fisc, is a common saying. The 
judges, with rare exceptions, are happy when they can 
| render judgment against the fisc. It finds its only explana- 
tion and excuse in the gradual development of Prussia out 
of small and scanty beginvings, and will finally be swept 
— by the growing wealth and independence of the 
people. 








“Putting on Style.” 


Evidently they are beginning to assume airs in the remote 
| parts of Russia even, as shown by the following from the 
Pall Mall Gazette: 


‘After much discussion, the committee of a certain club in 
a remote Russian town has drawn up the following set of 
rules for the guidance of its members. The code seems to be 
as Draconian as ityis original: 
| (1) No one shall enter the club with dirty boots. (2) No 
| one shall wear his workaday clothes if they are impregnated 
with unpleasant smells, such as a scent of fish, leather, pitch, 
etc. (8) At the club dances black cloth is laid down as the 
correct dress. (4) In bad weather, when the streets are 
muddy, all members of the club must wear slippers, so as 
| not to dirty the floor. (5) Whoever sball dare to put in an 
| appearance at a club ball in a velvet waistcoat or a green 
| cravat renders himself liable to a fine of a ruble and a half, 
| to be put aside for the benefit of the musicians, (6) (a very 
stringent rule this) It is expressly forbidden that any mem- 
ber, in the course of a soirée dansante, shall use the 
ball-room curtains for a pocket-handkerchief. If he does he 
| will be ignominiously kicked out. (7) The man who smokes 
| (also at a soirée dansante) in the portion of the club set 
| aside for ladies shall be instantly fined 25 kopecks, to go to- 
| ward the purchase of powder or eau de cologne for the 
| ladies. (8) No member who may happen to be exhilarated, 
| no matter how late in the evening, shall be allowed to intro- 
duce the can-can in a set of quadrilles, 

The other rules prescribe that no one who is tipsy “‘ be- 
| yond the bounds of decency ” sha]] remain in the ball-room. 
|The buffetier shall be responsible for such persons—which 
seems ratber hard on the buffetier. Every drunken man 
shall be fined three rubles—the product to go to the forma- 
tion of a library; and in case of a dispute at billiards the 
disputants are warned against using the cues to back their 
opinions, under a penalty of 40 kopecks per blow.” 

Fastidious people who travel much in this country often 
have occasion to wish that there was some code of rules to 
govern the conduct of a certain class of passengers, and to 
which they could be compelled to conform. ‘Ihe rules of 
the Russian club, slightly modified to suit the circumstances 
ot railroad travel, might answer as a guide for tentative 
legislation of this kind. 
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EARNINGS, EXPENS?S, PROFITS, ETC.: Amount. Ave. per mile. 
Gross transportation earniugs..... 580,450,594 6,688 
Total income (all sources)......... 661,295,392 7,620 
Transportation expenses........... 352,800,121 4,065 
Total expenditures (all classes).... 541,950.795 6.245 
Net transportation earnings. ..... 227,650,473 2,623 
Net income or profit................ 119,344,597 1,375 
Dividends declared .............+... 70,530,342 813 
oS errs 48,794,255 562 


a This amount includes funds expended upon partly completed 
miles of road under construction. It was impossible to obtain 
from railroad companies the respective amounts paid out for an 
exact number of miles entirely completed. 

INCOME. . 
egate 
Gross transportation earnings. . 94 atts 
Incomes from all other sources: 


eae RT ee ee $53,543,710 
Interest and dividends from 
SD ce kad Sadksbabidesscass 27,301,087 
80,844,797 
————— $661, 295,391 
Transp °rtation expenses........ $352,800,120 
General expenses of lessor com- 
SE, Stn 00s. Dokeadenshna tees’ 1,£79,848 
Interest on funded debt......... 126,442,310 
Interest on unfunded debt...... 9,027," 
ere eee 51,790,719 
——-———_ $541, 950,795 
Deduct — - 
E<penses over earnings......... $1,437,581 
Expenses over other income.... 13,286,921 
14,714,502 
————_ 527,286 208 
Net income or profit reported 
by companies having no de- 
DUGbaiasehuscGteease Aéensse Sobs S6O0RSE Sbecesardence 134,059,098 
Declared dividends on— 
Preferred stock.............0.00s $6,893,263 
Common stock..........6sssseee0e 62,6.7,0.9 
——_ $70,550,342 
Deduct— 
D.vidends declared by some 
companies having no net in- 
COP ccscccccccccccecsssscccsee §  cdenesoceces 520,974 
720,020,868 


CD PONG ccscnionacecace <anecesences 


Note.—Against this balance stand the deficits of other companies, 
viz., $15,244,476. 























INCOME. 

Net income 

applicable 
Group Income. Expenditures. to dividends. 
| SSS A eae oe $51,545.127 $41,828,920 $10,631,175 
a didk pecin aieae oinbiim ee 333,726,090 276,324,211 65,169,787 
iatsedten car. one eer 43,211,561 46.774,219 8.526,416 
ERATE RT ore 137,081,135 169,?!'7,207 30,036,92 
oe eR ae rer 4,529,896 3,838,783 762,706 
WUias) eetcones ences 81,201,582 63,967,455 18,932,032 
DOOR i visucsivn $661,295,391 $541,950,795 *$134,05¥,098 

Dividends 
Group declared. Surplus. Deficit. 
mney $7,946,197 $2,689,571 19,° 

37,070,429 28,316,187 7,984,738 
3,510,426 5.241.511 2,314,595 
15,105,365 14,978,371 2,216,808 
waa gels cone 762,706 71,592 
sake 6,917,925 12.050,384 1,734,183 
MOON 54:05 052 +$70,550,342 $64,038,730 $15,244,476 





* This amount is reported by companics having earned a profit, 
the difference of $14,714,502 between such profit and the amount 
obtained by deducting expenditures from income is created by 
the deficits made by companies whose expenses were more than 
their earnings. 

+ This amount includes $529.974 of dividends declared by com- 
panies having no net income whatever. 


BALANCE SHEET UNITED STATES RAILROADS. 


















































| ASSETS. 
unctual and — the aansecnehenionn, eortant of | Statistics of the Traffic and Fiscal Operations of the . Amounrt. ‘ Total. 
aving been curtailed, have been largely extended on the ; P : , . | Construction of roads.............. 4,.112,367.17 
povebamnnd roads, Thus all apprehensions of a parsimony Railroads in the United ‘States for Fiscal Year End Equipment..............2+ cesses eees 418,045.458 
injurious to the public have proved idle, and continue to be| ing in 1880. ee ole ae neers gine deeceees Ny ph 
so, the more as it is in the interest of the government, as Becancst yn ed —— re eeee Se ga BOS 
well as that of any other common carrier, fully to do its | Composition of the Geographical Groups. Telegraph lines and wiscellaneous. 204,913,196 
duty by attending to the wants of its customers. ” 3 é oetenen i encima 
As far as I can judge, the system works well. Instead of | Group I.—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu-| Total permanent investments.... $5,182,445,807 
—e a eee = —— oe = _ government | setts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. —_ econ Pnakebe oo 
roads, it has decentvali it. hus the Berlin central rail- Group Il.—New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan IS TOCEIVAUIC.... . - ~oecee thd odeciahaad =a* =. 
road department has been relieved of many embarassing de- hehiean, Maryland, Delaware, a Jersey and District of = a ep oak enaetes si Pres ten 
tails and a great number of annoying minutise of the ser~ | Columbia. oeccinensermenes..-.-.------. Semehoes 
— Page easy ier sesso yee — ee ae Group IIL—Virginia, West Virginia,-Kentucky, Tennes- WIOHEE URMOI. vc cicnccecviescessese 117,100.225 
0 by ten “arge Cepartments (formerly twenty-one smatier | see, Mississippi, A’abama, Georgia, Florida, North Carolina a ‘ 
— in — several ceca at ne and fonth Carolina Pe Sao tae yr Beeson 353,973,981 
reslau, Berlin, Magdeburg, Erfurt, Frankfort-on-the-Main, , rofit and loss (reported by some 
Cologne ‘two carton ee of which is for the railroads| Group IV.--Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Missouri and Min-]| C°™MPAMICS) ...-.---+--eeeeeeeeeeees 122,494,370 
on the eastern and the other for those on the western side of | nesota. Total assets $5,658 915,158 
the Rhine), Elberfeld, and Hanover, which are all indepen- : = i . i a) SRS te ge Eee ac co fetres ee a 
dent of the Minister, and need only refer to bim in doubtful | Group V.—Louisiana, Arkansas and Indian Territory. Capital stock paid in. preferred.» $204,871.04 
matters, while all the wants and complaints of the local}; Group VI.—Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, New Mex-| GaPi®) Stock pare in, D “o8" P3L9 194'909 
ie 2 A , “ . : Z Capital stock paid in, common 2,369,134,322 
roads are administered and remedied by the respective | ico, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Utah. Arizona, -—_—————_ $2.613.606,284 
provincial departments. | California, Nevada, Oregon and Washington Territory. ES TE ERE CO fy Oe 2,390,915,402 
Thus, io theory and in practice, the Prussian government | Unfunded debt: 2 
shows its sound judgment in expediting business and in its | Number of Miles of Finished Road Which Lie in the Respect-| Interest urpaid.. $68. 750,288 
* : 7 Anat me | Dividend: 13,049,983 
dealings with the public ; but where it is blamable is in the | ive Groups of Siates (up to June 30, 1880.) Note sag cate = 85.573.270 
ne rE eas senuinessusenisncersensseneen sasenes s,048.90| Vouchers and accounts. -........ "_ 258,817,°53 
private companies, the infallible superiority with which it | OTCUP 5 98°401.12 —-———— 421,200.894 
answers their demands and complaints and the arrogant | BLL IIE Ie, """" "12201793 | Profit and loss (reported by others)... 233,191,598 
utelage wi which it interferes in their affairs. 8 EE SE AN A RAO Fe te DAUD SEY aaa ee eS: 23,134.45 Se 
ally ~ all royal ministers and councillors are perfect gentle- | - eorapbeg aap ant ade -cnch ox sh See aay aint Total liabilities.............++ s+ $5,658,914,158 
tlemen, able administrators and obliging cfficers. The) ERS REE AA CRS eee a 14,894.74 ASSETS BY GROUPS. 
same man, however, who in bis private affairs exhibits the | ; p POSIT Permanent 
strictest scrupulosity and integrity, will never hesitate to | Aggregate in Ge parm de pee eae tite te Group Investment. Cash. Other Assets. 
follow up the pcsition of his government to gain an undue | Tt#! number of miles reported operated................ igen ee 324,315,717 $4,932,389 $14,363.038 
advantage, and will always havea legion of shallow reasons| The miles of road shown as operated on railroad statistic | H.-------+++-+++++++ + 2 ret Sg sh yore 0 
at his disposal to justify his conduct. The Prussian law | tables are the total number upon which the earnings were ao Seem cere rete 1 oa oie ans in'oee' soo 8170s’ 649 
subjects the private roads to the superintendence of the | made by the respective companies; whether they lie in the} y‘°".°.°° 77777 07" 52,997,871 1,634,661  —_2.560,69 
Miuister of Public Works. His ratification is necessary for | group to which such companies are accredited or whether | yi'11/°°7'7'2........""!! 996012,653 6,798,047 56,746,226 
every cent that is to be spent for improvements, for every | some extend into other groups. ~ = —_ 
sale of goods which has become advisable or necessary and| The difference between the aggregate finished and aggre-| Total.............. $5,182,445,807 $61,211,512 $392,762,469 
even for the change of any train. There cccur daily in- | gate operated (1,109 miles), is caused by the date of the re- Profit and 
stances of ministerial interference which come near Turkish | ports of finished roads being later than the financial report | Group Loss, _ Total. 
justice. One of the smaller eastern roads wished to sell a | of companies giving miles operated, that is, 1,109 miles had | 1.--.-.--.--...-+ ceeseesee sees eeee eee $12,971,056 econ 
few locomotives, because they were too heavy for the sandy | been completed in the United States up to June 20, 1880, | HL.------- +--+ srereceseeeeee teen eeenees eee aeeeaar top 
— ~~ which a had id pass, —oo it could more than the miles reported operated previous to such wv cee reer cenechecoccecees MEL “Spee 
realize a handsome profit by such sale, The Minister, who | date. -_ Rerapenaketionpomptingss sr sicepacerm "336,820 57,529.91 
pedi yge ic tonn » Annem ge ly. yom, Moe we 4 y Hay ae Average (cost, valueand amounts) per mile of road completed VE..esceseeeee secneeese ar we ar test —— ne cette 
day they might be used for the transport of troopsand| @"d operated, of assets and liabilities, earnings, income, ex- UE se ccceciccacsdicgumeateeen $122,494,370 $5,658,914,158 
heavy ordnance in a war with Russia. The government) penses, projit, dividends and balance retained. LIABILITIES BY GROUPS. 
collects its taxes and imposts from a railroad company just | Average Stock 
as from any ter ana wx ; nevertheless, S comands mm Sonne a 4 (preferred and Fonded. Unfunded 
pecuniary sacrifices from it. In another case the Minister | re , A sgmmon). edt. ens. 
refused > pay toa railroad company a certain sum which | Fe eo eit: torr ore aed operat _. $191,619,196 —_$110,406,207 $e Sie 7ee 
had been stipulated for a lease which he had given up| equipment................-- "418,045,458 4,818 ae oa sae eect re 4 a ia 
before its expiration. He pleaded that the com-/| Value of lands owned (including A 560848636 4911682564 60,460.30: 
pany had suffered no actual damages by his breaking the | _ buildings) ......... Jee eeeeeeecees os 103,319,845 1,190 37,078,912 17°752.448 2'334.521 
contract, and that be had to save the money due to the com- | Walep of sean aph lines and mis- 204 013.196 ~ 434,307,710 421,714,722 83,124,503 
Finn at this outrageous plea was se great that the matter was | Stork aud bonds owned (sued by 3.962 $2,613,006,264 $2,300,015,402 $421,200,804 
finally hushed up. Stillenother case: A large railroad com- | Total permanent investments. |. 5,1821445.806 59,719 Profit and Loss Total. 
pany proposed to buy asmaller line wittin its territory. | Cash GAGES Cosas Fok si cddisctucc’s 353,973.981 4,078 [Looe .cee ceeceee sees ceeeeereeeeee eens $19,581,088 Br peered 
“The Minister refused his approval, for the reason that com- | Profil and loss, to credit........... _ 110,697,228 DMG LB ss ccccccccascocneoececes 060 ores sens 113,070,4 34 867 04 9 
petition was the soul of business, and that, consequently, | Tota! permanent and cash assets.., 5,536,419,787 63,707 | TIT.... 2.2008 BR Rg Sik 38.610°318 1351 "551,821 
lines were n . Ashort ti he bimse Capital stock paid in............ .. 2,613,606, 264 30,117 uchsiicssbsroctessntuts 6 Ses Cows cces Ny 7°50. 
oem 4 a oa Funded debt... .... ...-...--- :_ 2390;915,402 BME Es... cs dsceovetewveess cecssnsoveries 040” 57,520,08) 
‘bought the large company, but now he bleeds the smaller | p52} stock and funded debt 5,004'521 668 WEEMS c, . fods.dicece Sesctheoss veces cone 48,757,502 
line to death, by withdrawing from it the greater part of its | nfundeddebt............ .-- --.. "421200804 a. 
“business. While in case of asale the shareholders would Total capital paid in and borrowed. 5,425,722,560 62,522 ee sonaepasciagegn $233,191,598 . $5;858,014,158 
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TABLE A. 
Exhibiting the per cent. of profit upon eapital stock (paid in) of companies which report net income available to the payment of 


divid 


ends. 



































































































































































and is an average per cent. of profit upon such stock of 6.23. 
The balance of stock is that which bears no profit, and 
amounts to $510,538,018, or nearly 20 per cent. of the ag- 
gregate reported for the country: of this amount $449.905.- 
¥03 is stock of companies having deficits, or have their iv- 































































































: | 
Grovr I. Grovr I. | Grovplil. | GrovrIv. | GrourV. | Grovurvi. | A@@REGATE FoR THE | come balanced by expenses; and $60.632.115 is stock of 
| | | | UNITED STATES. | pep | COMP nies whose rcads are yet under construction. 
PER CENT. OF | , sits ff CENT. Average per cent. Profit u Stock paid in and Funded 
PROFIT. |Z Amount | 2| amount z| Amount | 2 Amount z Amount by Amount = Amount | por | OF 4 Devt bt. od 
\¢ of ‘ o ‘ S | ¢ a ¢ o cent. | | Capital stock and funded debt...................00+ $5,004,521,666 
8 stock. | 8 stock. 3 stock. § stock 3) stock. g stock. g stock SUE OUND: osc ccisccais>resens $661,295,392, or 15.21 per cent. 
based feat a} ! at : | Total e tures, less inte:est 
Up to a 561,491) 35 $12,321,476 19) $29,767.11 9'14| $6%.406,086| 4 $4,001 ,487/18 $164,7'4.974) 92 +762, 18.77 Upto 1| on funded debt...... oneessuebes 415,50%.485, or 8.30 per cent, 
2 to “| 18] Fepoetocl 32) oxahegal's| Segue a] sapueas| |... lS gtetery Se bk eee 18s 2 Bl cee fit weca ae cates at 
$ < os 82) , genase Ft j oe 4 7 y ie ae) ein ew 6) NOU Income OF PFOHt.. ......... > 
3 to 11} 13208, 95 21] 192.050] 8] 726-1800] §| 15.9 8:30.°95 | 47 '$<7,-96| 36] 8to 4) PO ) UBeR ca got = 
4 to | 11] 10.0663 5 4) 6.9113) 4) _9/658'605] 4) 8,2: 26.234; 2u| 33] _52,792/06s| 252 Ato 5 
bto | a8] sRRNSeR ae SEATS ¢) tuseeaee st ootere-| $9 epetedis] G71] G82 $/ 4, 1 thosocompanienore only tien which 4 cen b ae Santa 
ey etree! 2] cevestere | oe onen , nea! 4, a © ose reporting deficits are exciu ), then the net profits upon 
7to- 108, P +6 B17) M15. 81,797| B24) 2,950, g < to + 
Sto 3| agmow 23| fOszsad 8 “Bobstnt) 8) Bs! i "Os 700) Bs] zo.asrsn? 744 hto | stock and debt by such companies average 5.20 per cent. 
Yto10 6) 85,289,775, 6 +757,,65| 6} 3,015,818). .|...... - 1,459,000; 20 70,415,056 3.85 9 to lo “KFICITS. 
10 to 15 | V9) 28,018,050 88) 273,499, 92) 7) 15,19),%I1 11) 112.5: 2) 46,9 5,10, 71) 472,357,018) 22 79 10 to 15 | 120 companies, operating expenses over gross earn 
165 to 20. pale wihsnscndesie’ | 6 22, 6246 1 4| Rule, 3 3) 22,9 8,000 1 5,000,000 3) 14,-91.2. 7 3 3,787 I RO eee eee ao ee ek ee ” $1,427,581 
20 and upward.. srar[eceeseseseees 33 :4, 356,11 ek 3; 31 he __ *Av.W0 b slnsuroonrsons ia “or 6,° 33,004) 31 14,410,322 63° wand 176 companies, fixed ch irges over income............ 13,2" 6,921 
Aggrezate....... 101/§16¥,(87,791 262 $35,144,147 92'817 2,6.6,' 53 92 $122,322,116 10 $12,752,477 66 $383,145 662 623 $2, 108,068,246 100.0« 31 dividends, and have nonetincome,.. 520,974 
Total net income | ; $15, 244,476 
available to div- FINANCIAL RESULTS. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Passes.—All persons connected with this — are forbid- 
den to ask a r passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THe RAILROAD GazETTE. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
Eprror RAILROAD GAZETTE. 





Contributions.—Subscrivers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement. Discussions of subject 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
pecially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published 

Advertisements.—-We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umMns We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask usto recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 





THE CENSUS OF THE RAILROADS. 





We publish to-day the first complete statistics of 
the railroads of the United States that have ever been 
collected, being an abstract of the statistics collected 
and compiled for the United States census of 1880, 
and contained in the Census Compendium published 
this week—the abstract in the Compendium and here 
reproduced being a condensation of what will make a 
volume of 750 pages of United States railroad statistics, 
giving the date for each corporation separately, which 
volume will not be published for several months. 

Heretofore we have had no complete statistics for 
the whole country. No one has had authority to call 
upon all the railroad companies to give definite infor- 
mation as to mileage even, not to say cost, capital, 
details of earnings and expenses, profits, etc. What 
statistics we have had have been the result of indi- 
vidual enterprise, which had to accept such informa- 
tion as the several companies chose to give, and in the 
shape they preferred, which was usually what was 
easiest to give. Poor’s Manual, beginning with very 
imperfect data, has of late been able to secure returns 
of some kind from nearly all the companies, For 
mileage, stock, bonds, the principal sources and the 
total working expenses, these reports are generally sat- 
isfactory and uniform. Fortraftic, they are much less 
complete—so much so that it has never been possible 
to compile any statement of the total traftic—train 
miles, passenger miles, ton miles; and consequently 
we could not know the average rates received and the 
average cost per unit of traffic. And when it came to 
details of expenses, there was utter confusion. Ex- 
penses are reported uniformly in some states; but 
taking the country together, what with the differences 
in reporting details and the companies which reported 
no details of expenses, it has been impossible to find 
the average or aggregate cost say of rail or tie renew- 
als, of maintaining locomotives or cars or road, of 
train or station service, etc. 

The Census Bureau, having authority, drawing up 
uniform schedules for reporting, issuing them early, 
but more than all by exercising intelligence in 
receiving, criticising and using the reports—requiring 
explanations and corrections where anything seemed 
obscure or imperfect or incorrect—has been able to 
compile a reasonably complete and accurate report of 
all these data for the whole railroad system of the 
United States. : 

The compilation of these: statistics, which is a work 
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requiring great sansitieael and special knowledge of 
thesnbject—a bare footing of the data, without sifting 
and checking them giving results which are almost 
worthless—is the work of Mr. A. E. Shuman. In the 
tables of the compendium, which we publish to-day, 
he has given special attention to an examina- 
tion of the average rate of profit of the rail- 
road system, which, as an examination of the 
tables will show, is a somewhat complex 
matter. This, perhaps, has more general public in- 
terest than the other facts reported ; but to us and 
to the railroad companies the most important features 
are the complete statements of traffic, which for the 
first time enables us to know the average receipt, 
expense and profit per train mile, per ton mile and per 
passenger mile in the United States, and compare 
them with the receipt and cost in other countries 
and on individual roads, and the information as to the 
different items of expense, hitherto ‘entirely inaccessi- 
ble, and valuable for many other purposes than com- 
parisons. 

The census required an exact statement of the 
miles of railroad completed at the end of June, 1880, 
which were found to be 87,891.35. Poor’s Manual re- 
ported 86,497 miles completed at the beginning of that 
year, and 93,671 at the end of it. Our own records in- 
dicate that about 2,400 miles were completed in the 
first half of 1880 and 4,800 in the second half. It ap- 
pears then that the Manual reported just about 1,000 
miles too much—an error of only 11 per cent., how- 
ever. But the Manual last year had reports of about 
1,800 miles which it had not previously reported, and 
which were not constructed in 1881, and made 
the length in the United States at the end 
of 1881 104,813 miles. But our records show 
that only 14,300 miles of road were built from June 
30, 1880, the date of the census mileage, to the end of 
1881, so that the actual mileage at the beginning of 
1882 must have been just about 102,200 miles, or 
2,600 miles less than the Manual _ reported. 
Very great care was taken by the Census Bureau to 
make these mileage statistics complete and accurate, 
to include all roads actually completed ready for opera- 
tion at the date named and to exclude all partly com- 
pleted and projected lines, which companies sometimes 
include in their statements of mileage in such a way 
that they cannot be easily detected and separated. The 
publication of the volume of railroad statistics, giving 
the mileage for each road, will make it possible to 
check the Manual by it, and in this and in almost every 
other particular will correct errors, some of which have 
been long perpetuated. 

The reports of capital, traffic, earnings, etc., are not 
for the year ending with June 30, but for that fiscal 
year of each company which ended in 1880—the Rock 
Island for the year ending with April, for instance; the 
Northwestern for the year ending with May; a large 
group for the year ending with June; a still larger 
group for the year ending with September, and another 
large number, including the Pennsylvania and its 
leased and controlled lines and many of the most im- 
portant Western roads, for the year ending with De- 
cember, 

It was of course desirable that the reports of all 
companies should be for the same twelve months ; 
but it was impossible. The records kept by the com- 
panies would not enable them to make a report such 
as the census required for any other than the year 
covered by their own reports, at least not without 
enormous labor and expense, not justified by the ad- 
vantage to be gained. For most purposes the statistic, 
are just as valuable as they are. 

The mileage for which operations, etc., are reported 
is slightly less than the total completed June 30, 
amounting to 86,7813 miles. Not all of this, of course, 
had been worked an entire year. The statistics of 
construction indicate that about 4,500 miles of it had 
been opened from time to time during the year, and 
the average mileage worked was probably more nearly 
84,000 miles than the 86,781 reported. This makes the 
census figures for earnings, etc., per mile of road a 
little too small—probably 3 per cent. too small. 

The census found that the companies owning the 
86,781 miles of railroad had property costing $5,536,- 
419,787, which is at the rate of $63,797 per mile of 
road, represented by stocks and debt to the amount 
of $62,522 per mile. The aggregate of stocks and 
bonds is not far from that reported in Poor’s Manual 
for 1881, which should have the same reports from 
most roads, but reported 6,800 more miles of road. 
The census, however, found $421,000,000 of unfunded 
debt; the Manual but $162,500,000. 

Following our usual course with railroad reports, 
we state below concisely the chief features of this 
great’ census report for the whole railroad system of 
the United States in 1880. 

The work done by these 86,791 miles of railroad in- 
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cluded 251,022,710 0 freight-train miles and 138,225,621 
passenger-train miles—together more than four times 
the distance from the earth to the sun; and traffic 
equivalent to one ton of freight carried 32,348,846,693 
miles, and one passenger carried 6,189,240,914 miles, 
with the following results : 


Per freight- Per pass.- Per ton Per pass. 
train mile. train mile. mile. mile. 
Receipt... .... $1.65 $1.19 1.29 cts, 2.33 cts, 
Expenses...... 0.98 0.76 0.76 ** iwi” 
EGER... ccscns $0.67 $0.43 0.53 ct. 0.62 ct. 


The report gives the through tonnage mileage as 56 
per cent. of the whole, but it is not at all likely that 
the companies all made the same definition of through 
freight, concerning which there are different prac- 
tices, and some would include twice as much as others, 
The average rate on local freight is given as 1.64 cents 
per ton per mile ; on through, 1.01 cents. 

The train movement was equivalent to 2.2 passenger 
trains and very nearly 4 freight trains each way daily, 
or one train in each direction every 3$ hours. This 
should give a realizing sense of the unused capacity of 
the railroads. Some even single-track roads probably 
have ten times as great a train movement. One 
double-track road has had more than sixty times as 
many trains. 

The traffic was equivalent to 95 passengers and 510 
tons of freight each way daily over the entire mileage, 
and the average train load for the whole United States 
was 442 passengers and 129 tons of freight—equal to a 
full car of passengers and 11 cars of freight. Meagre as 
this seems, the average freight-train load is probably 
larger than in any other country. The largest average 
on any one road in this country is about twice as great 
as the average for the whole country. 

The census has divided the expenses between 
passenger and freight traffic, so as to give the cost per 
passenger-train mile and per passenger mile separately. 
It is not at all probable that this division is an accurate 
one, as the accounts of many companies do not show 
plainly even what was exclusively chargeable to one 
branch of the traffic, but nevertheless the figures given 
are probably approximately correct. They make the 
expense per freight-train mile about 30 per cent. 
greater than the expense per passenger-train mile ; but 
the earnings of the former are so much greater that its 
profits are 56 per cent. greater. 

The average rate per ton per mile, 1.29 cents, is less 
than in any other country, which we hardly expected. 
For the lines between the Mississippi and the Atlantic 
seaboard north of the Ohio, rates were known to be 
much lower than any foreign rate; but we havea 
great many railroads in thinly peopled country on 
which rates necessarily are high—on some very 
high. But the proportion of this high-priced 
traffic is so very small that it has comparatively little 
effect on the average rate; and the enormous traffic of 
the trunk lines and their connections, which have an 
average rate of less than a cent per ton per mile, has a 
great effect on the average rate of the whole country. 

The average passenger rate (2.38 cents per mile) is 
higher than in the principal countries of Europe, 
with the possible but not probable exception of Eng- 
land. 

Not the least interesting feature of the report is the 
statement of the number of men employed. This has 
sometimes been absurdly exaggerated. The census 
shows that there were 418,957 in 1880, or an average 
of 4.8 per mile of road. The wages paid to these men 
amounted to $195,350,018, or an average of $466.23 
per year. 

The gross earnings of the railroads of the United 
States were $580,450,594, or $6,688 per mile of road; 
the working expenses were 60% per cent. of this 


amount, or $4,065 per mile, and the net earnings 
$2,628. There was besides an income from other 


sources than transportation, and the aggregate profit 
available for interest on the capital invested was 
$245,786,907, which was 4.91 per cent. on the whole 
amount of capital stock and funded debt. The amount 
available for dividends was $119,344,597, which is 
4.566 per cent. on the total stock outstanding. The 
dividends actually made, however, were at the average 
rate of but 2.699 per cent., amounting to a little more 
than $70,000,000, to $813 per mile of road, and to 12.2 
per cent. of the gross earnings. 

Further important facts shown by or deducible 
from the census tables must be left for the present. 
They will afford material for frequent use hereafter, 
probably until we have figures from the next census, 
unless meanwhile we should have provision for na- 
tional railroad reports yearly, which, if they could be 
made to take the place of the numerous and various 
state reports, would be a great saving of labor to many 
of the reporting companies, and would have all the 
value that the best of these have, with another and 
very great one of their own. 
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THE USE OF SCRAP IN MAKING CAR WHEELS. 
II. 

We come now to consider what influences in the pig 
iron affect the composition and consequently the 
strength and other properties of the alloy. As to the 
silicon and manganese, the amount of these substances 
in pig iron is partly a function of the ores used and 
partly a function of the temperature of the furnace in 
which the pig is made. If there is no manganese in 
the ore, there will of course be none in the pig; but 
with certain proportions of silica and oxides of man- 
ganese in the ores, the amount of silicon and metallic 
manganese in the pig willbe the greater the hotter the 
furnace, a fact which explains why in general char- 
coal irons are lower in silicon than those made with 
anthracite or coke. The amount of combined carbon 
in pig iron seems to depend on a number of circum- 
stances. These may be stated briefly as follows: The 
more sulphur and manganese the pig contains, other 
things being equal, the more combined carbon 
there will be; on the other hand,* other things 
being equal, the more silicon and phosphorus 
there is in the pig the less combined carbon there will 
be. Of these substances having influence on the com- 
bined carbon, perhaps the silicon is the most im- 
portant, since in by far the larger part of irons used 
for car wheels the sulphur is quite small, and the 
manganese and phosphorus are, so far as our knowl- 
edge goes, never large in amount. It follows, there- 
fore, that the strength of the alloy we have been con- 
sidering, in so far as this strength is dependent upon 
the amount of combined carbon in it, is largely a ques- 
tion of the amount of silicon it contains. And since, 
again, as every one conversant with the subject will 
confess, the strength of pig iron is very generally 
affected by its content of combined carbon, it seems 
clear that the fitness of a pig iron for making car 
wheels, so far as the fitness is a question of strength, 
is narrowed down to two elements, provided the iron 
does not contain a large amount of manganese. These 
two elements are, the amount of the foreign sub- 
stances in the metal, as previously described, and the 
proper proportion of silicon. If the amount of foreign 
substances in the wheel is too great, it is too weak, 
by reason of want of continuity in the metal. And if 
the silicon is too low, the amount of combined carbon 
becomes too great, and in consequence the wheel is 
too brittle for safety. "We shall see as we proceed that 
the influence of silicon on strength is not the only 
important part it plays in the manufacture of car 
wheels. 

Turning now to another phase of the question for a 
few moments, we inquire how wheel irons differ from 
ordinary pig irons. The answer is, principally in the 
amount of silicon they contain. As has been stated 
above, the presence of silicon influences the amount of 
combined carbon in the iron, And, as is well known, 
the characteristic of wheel irons is that they will chill, 
that is, when poured against cold iron all or nearly all 
of the carbon in the metal next to the chill is by the 
sudden cooling retained in the combined form. If now 
the amount of silicon in the metal is too great, the iron 
will not chill, since, as has just been stated, the silicon 
prevents the carbon from assuming the combined form. 
And this is the principal difference between car-wheel 
irons and those not adapted to this purpose—namely, 
car-wheel irons contain from 4 to 1} per cent. of sili- 
con, while non-chilling irons usually contain from 2 to 
8 per cent. of silicon. This influence of silicon on the 
combined carbon renders it an exceedingly important 
element in car-wheel manufacture. Not only the 
strength of the wheel but also its depth of chill is very 
largely dependent on the proper amount of silicon in 
the metal from which the wheel is made. Indeed, we 
cannot but think that where irons are used in which 
the other substances are within moderate limits, the 
success or failure of the wheels made depends more 
on securing the proper amount of silicon in the metal 
than on any other single item. As has already been 
said, if the silicon is too high, the metal will not chill; 
if it is too low, the wheel becomes worthless on ac- 
count of its brittleness. 

Thus far the subject under discussion has been that 
substance which is supposed to be principally used in 
making car wheels—namely, pig iron. But the sub- 
stance our correspondent complains about is scrap, and 
we therefore inquire what scrap is, and why its use is 
considered objectionable. As to the first of these 
inquiries, all metal which has been at least once 
through the cupola may, so far as our discussion is 
concerned, be regarded as scrap. Old wheels are 
scrap, and so also are the sprues and the wheels lost in 
manufacture or condemned on inspection at the foun- 
dries before they are put in service. At some foun- 
dries this latter is quite an important source of scrap 
metal, As to the second query above, why the use is 


objectionable, it must be considered by those who 
object to its use that the new metal used in making 
car wheels is in some way injured thereby, either by 
its passage through the cupola or after the wheel is 
made; else why is not scrap as good as new 
metal? But, of course, no one will claim that 
the composition of the metal changes after 
the wheel has been put in service. And again, 
the changes of structure due to vibration, etc., if such 
changes occur during service, must, of course, be ob- 
literated by the remelting of the metal when it is used 
over again as scrap, so that whatever objection there 
is to the use of scrap must arise from some change 
which is believed to take place in the metal on its pas- 
sage through the cupola. We are quite ready to 
acknowledge that the cupola changes pig iron. We 
do not believe it possible to remelt the same iron sev- 
eral times or even once without changing its chemical 
composition and, consequently, its strength and other 
physical properties. And while it is not certain that 
all the changes produced in pig-metal by the cupola 
are understood, we are inclined to think the 
principal ones are a _ diminution in _ the 
amount of silicon and an _ increase in_ the 
amount of the foreign substances, notably the slag and 
oxides. Now from what has already been said, the 
influence of these two changes will be readily under- 
stood. The diminution of the silicon increases the 
amount of combined carbon, and consequently, up to 
a certain point, if the iron had considerable silicon to 
start with, increases the strength of the metal. At 
the same time the increase in the amount of foreign 
substances, such as slag and oxides, continually 
weakens the metal by interfering with its continuity. 
The phenomena resulting from successive remeltings 
of the same iron can be almost entirely explained in 
this way. Starting with an iron pretty high in sili- 
con, and consequently low combined carbon and not 
much strength, the first remelting diminishes the 
silicon, increasing thereby the combined carbon, 
and consequently the strength, the increase of 
foreign substances, slag and oxides not being 
sufficient to counterbalance the increase in strength 
due to. increase in combined carbon. Each _ suc- 
cessive remelting does the same thing, until finally 
the amount of silicon has become so small and of the 
foreign substances so large that the metal 
has reached its maximum of strength, and each subse- 
quent remelting diminishes this valuable property. It 
is possible that the amount of slag and oxides may 
reach a maximum before the maximum of strength is 
obtained, since, if at each melting the metal is 
allowed to stand quiet in the molten condition for a 
period of time before casting, a portion at least of these 
foreign substances rises to the top and is removed. In 
this case, the ultimate diminution in strength arises 
from the diminution of the silicon, as has already been 
explained. In the case of car wheels, the number of 
remeltings that the metal can endure without tco 
great injury is undoubtedly small—perhaps none at 
all. The amount of silicon in car wheels is not large 
to start with, for if it was the chill could not be ob- 
tained. And it is entirely possible that the first re- 
melting of old or scrap car wheels would so much 
diminish the silicon and increase the foreign sub- 
stances, slag and oxides, that a wheel cast from this 
metal alone would be entirely unsafe. But we do not 
think it follows from this that no scrap should be used 
in the manufacture of car wheels, nor that if new irons 
alone are used the wheels made from them will be al- 
ways as strong as they should be. If new irons con- 
taining too little silicon, such as the high numbers of 
charcoal irons, are used, even though they do not con- 
tain any slag and oxides, the wheels made from them 
will be dangerously brittle. And this is what was 
meant when it was said at the outset that it was 
possible to make wheels from new irons alone that 
would be as unsafe as wheels made from however 
large a proportion of scrap. 

If this conception of the matter is correct, the scrap 
metal differs from new metal of certain grades only in 
containing perhaps a little more of the foreign sub- 
stances, such as slag and oxides. But every wheel, 
whether made of new iron or not, contains more or 
less of these foreign substances, and the only question 
is, therefore, whether ithe use of a moderate amount 
of scrap will bring the amount of the foreign sub- 
stances up to an unsafe limit. We are free to con- 
fess that we do not think so, and we know of a foun- 
dry where large amounts of scrap have been used for 
years which can show a record as to broken wheels 
which it would be hard to surpass with the use of 
new iron alone. 

The correct method of making chilled iron car 
wheels then, so far as their manufacture depends on 
the metal in them, would seem tobe to learn by 








analysis of a sufficient number of car wheels which | Emil Sax 





have given remarkable service what are the best pro- 
portions of the various substances occurring in the 
metal. Then by proper mixture endeavor to get these 
proportions. And we are unable to see why in obtain- 
ing these proportions a moderate amount of scrap 
should not be used. 

The knowledge now at command indicates that 
wheels of about the following composition will be 
satisfactory as to chill, and if the metal is properly 
manipulated and treated during and subsequent to 
manufacture, will, with the usage of railroads in the 
United States, almost never fail by breaking: 


Per cent. 
a Tae eT ere ll 
DG cheek ch udman can eema sbsaeen . 406 ens tenbene 0.75 to ry 85 
Manganese, not above SORbEeRs Risk ba adehebhsddbdensk bie tae 0.50 
DP "~ cnspabaeence +s esderniecspsotasenasal,'s ... 0.45 
Sulphur este 


Slag and oxides “ 
In obtaining the above composition there | is no dan- 
ger in using 30 to 40 per cent. of old or scrap wheels. 





The Political Economy of Railroads.” 


IL. 
RAILROAD COMPETITION. 

Free competition is the first condition of private economy, 
Some have tried to find this competition in railroad manage- 
ment,.and have advocated in consequence the principle of 
laissez faire. Their narrow conception of the sphere and 
province of government is so dear tothem that they will 
not cease to cling to it, so long asa single thread remains 
for them to hold to. 

The extreme view of this school is that which is unable to 
find any difference whatever between a railroad and any 
private business undertaking, like keeping a shop, for ex- 
ample. Few advocates of this extreme pusition are still to 
be found in Europe. A German writer in 1877, however, at- 
tempted todefend it. He maintains that the capital invest- 
ed inany undertaking ‘‘ competes with itself on account of 
the necessity of offering its services in the market, just the 
same whether the capital is in one hand or in different 
hands.” It is difficult to tell what he means, but it seems to 
be simply this: A large amount of capital is fixed in every 
railroad, which must be used to pay. Now railroads are 
bound to put their prices so low that they can perform a 
paying number of services for the public, i. e., railroads can 
charge not ‘ what they will,” but only ‘‘ what they can get.” 
It is not shown, however, that the action of this ‘law of 
prices” is far-reaching enough to render state control un- 
necessary. Nor is any guarantee given that under the same 
circumstances the same prices will be demanded from all, 
cor that in other respects the interests of all will be equally 
well cared for. No provision is made by this theory for cases 
in which the general welfare demands lower rates than the 
most profitable ones. Besides, as already explained, railroads 
are frequently public necessities when there is no prospect 
of their paying as a private business undertaking. 

A modification of the view just described is that called 
“competition for the field.” Competition is a sufficient 
regulator, say the advocates of this theory, but it does not 
need to be simply ‘‘a battle in the field;” it can also appear 
as “‘a battle for the field.” It is held thatin this way it is 
possible to combine the advantages of private activity, 
monopoly and competition. Different competitors strive 
for a concession to build a given railroad, and government 
grants it to him who offers the most favorable conditions. 
There are, however, only certain cases where several com- 
petitors would seek a concession, as where one makes a more 
favorable offer than another on account of having calculated 
better; or, secondly, when the one making the lower offer is 
in error as regards circumstances affecting the cost of build 
ing and working the railroad. In these two cases 
no real competition takes place. This happens where one is 
satisfied with smaller profits than others. Competition 
will take place, then, only when a profit is to be made equa} 
to at least the ordinary rate of interest. For all lines where 
this is not the case, and also for those where there are no 
real competitors seeking for a concession, this theory does 
not bold. Without the co-operation of the state—and this 
theory presupposes free competition as the only agent—only 
the most profitable lines would be built ; others would be 
built and worked only by reason of an economic and lament- 
able error. Besides this, the number of competitors is so 
smull that they are apt to come to an understanding among 
themselves. Then, the one remaining competitor can charge 
the expense of inducing his rivals to abstain from competi- 
tion to the cost of building the road. When in 1845, for ex- 
ample, the concession fora railroad from Paris to Lyons 
was tobe grantedin this way, the different competitors 
combined together, so that no competition whatever took 
place. he theory is an English one and has found only few 
adherents. 

It has been attempted by others to show that railroads 
were subjected to the same laws as ordinary kinds of busi- 
uess on account of the competition between different rail- 
roads at railroad centres. (Die Verkehrstheilung in den 
Knotenpunkten.) This is, however, only a quasi-competi- 
tion. This theory of railroad competition bas been for a 
long time the prevailing one and has found many adherents. 
if a certain extent of country is provided with two railroads 
the traffic will be attracted in each case by that railroad 
which is able to care for it in the best manner, both as 
regards price and quality. The entire carrying business of 
the district will be divided between the two roads according 

* Die Verkehrsmittel in Volks—und Staatswirthschaft, von on Dr. 
Emil Sax. 2 Bande. Wien, 1878-79.—(The Means of Communi- 


cation Considered from a Politico-Economic Standpoint, by Dr. 
2vols. Vienna, 1878-79). 
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to their economic qualifications and the topical limits of 
their superiority. In a great city, the traffic would be 
divided more or less according to the situation of the stations. 
If both lines were in an equally favorable position for doing 
the business of a city or any given extent of territory, it 
would naturally be divided evenly between them. The con- 
ditions under which the most favorably situated line can 
perform a given service become the most favorable under 
which any line will do it. The apparent competition which 
leads to a division of traffic is only the impellent, reducing 
prices to that point which will bring the largest amount of 
business to the railroads. When railroad managers go 
farther, it is a mistake on their part. This division of 
traffic has been looked upon as competition, and it has been 
hoped, in consequence,‘ that the solution of the railroad 
problem would be found by increasing railroad centres 
until all places were provided with two competing lines. 

This theory abounds inerrors. The economic effect of a 
division of traffic is to a certain extent the same as that of 
competition, but only to a certain extent. Where cowmpeti- 
tion rules, the number of those who satisfy any class of 
wants is larger and liable to be increased at any moment by 
a new competition offering still more favorable terms to the 
public. In the case of a division of traffic between two rail- 
roads, on the other band, each railroad has a monopoly of 
that share of the business which falls to it. It lies so clearly 
in the economic nature of the case that the only thing for 
railroads to do in railroad centres is to divide the traffic so 
as to do it with the least expense and pool the earnings, that 
the only wonder is that they hesitated about it so long. 

Something like a genuine competition sometimes takes 
place for the business between different centres, but this is 
only temporary and to test the economic strength of the 
different roads. Again, at present all places are not pro- 
vided with two or more railroads, so this theory would only 
hold for an ideal future. 

The advocates of this theory, too, presuppose that com 
petition at all times and places is a blessing. If with un- 
prejudiced minds they examined the concrete case, they 
would speedily discover that the evil which railroad com” 
petition brings with it so far outweighs the good as to give 
the decision against such competition, were it everywhere 
possible. The evils of competition are as follows: more 
capital is employed for doing the traffic than is necessary; 
the cost to the railroads of the services they perform is in. 
creased in consequence; the price of goods is higher than it 
would otherwise be, inasmuch as transportation is one ele- 
ment in production; finally, those consumers who do not 
have the benefits of such competition as exists in such 
high degree as others, are placed at a disadvantage in the 
struggle for existence. 

It is true that these evils manifest themselves in other 
forms of production and in commerce, but in less degree 
and overbalanced by the good competition brought with it. 
The capital employed in an unprofitable Commercial under- 
taking can toa great extent be withdrawn and employed 
elsewhere. Ifa factory does not pay, the buildings and 
machinery can be employed otherwise. Capital employed 
in an unprofitable railroad is almost entirely lost, and is so 
considerable as to affect the interests of an entire people. 
The capital might have been otherwise employed, particu- 
larly in building necessary railroads. Railroads are also 
held back from reducing rates in numerous cases, as the 
benefits would accrue to them only after the lapse of several 
years, and in the meantime a rival road may arise. 

LESSONS TAUGHT BY RAILROAD HISTORY. 

England.—A main feature of English railroad legisla- 
tion is the entanglement in the errors of the theory of free 
competition and laissez faire, with a gradual and too late 
recognition of the mistakes made and insufficient endeavors 
to correct them. In the first great epoch of railroad specu- 
lation, iu the thirties, parliament granted concessions for a 
considerable number of lines with insufficient governmental 
regulation. The testimony of railroad directors before the 
Railway Committee of 1844 disclosed clearly the evils re- 
sulting from competition, viz.: The building of superfluous 
lines, the loss of capital, a necessary rise in rates, in many 
cases improper speculation. Notwithstanding this investi- 
gation, the competition theory maintained its ascendancy 
in Parliament, and numerous concessions were granted to 
railroads between the chief cities, while places off from the 
direct lines between these places were neglected. The per- 
manent results of this policy have been an enormous waste 
of capital, thatis, partly a premature expenditure, partly a 
total loss, In 1846, of the £115,000,000 invested in railroad 
shares in England, only £43,000,000 paid dividends of 5 per 
cent and over; in 1876, the railroad sbares (not preferred) 
amounted to £262,000,000, of which 35!¢ millions yielded 
no return, 12.9 millions between nothing and 1 per cent., 43, 
millions between 1 and 2 per cent., 10 millions between 
2 and 3 per cent. ; 263 millions between 3 and 4 per cent. 
A further result isa poorly arranged railroad system for 
Eagland, so poorly located that a writer in the Quarterly 
Review (October, 1872), said, if 500 flies had been dipped 
in ink and allowed to crawl over the map of England, they 
would have drawn a plan for a more rational railroad 
system than the present. Porter, in his ‘‘ Progress of the 
Nation” (Sc. III., c. V.), meutious particularly this conse- 
quence of England’s laissez faire policy. 

A further effect of this policy was unjust discrimination 
against certain parts of the country. When rates were low 
between prominent railroad centres, they were placed as 
high as possible elsewhere. This competition between rail- 
road centres has, however, nearly ceased in England, on 
account of amalgamations, fusioas and voluntary agreement 
on the part of the companies. In 1858 a conference of rep- 
resentatives of Euglish railroads was held in London and 
agreed that when two places were connected by two or more 





railroads, the rates should be the same on all, When the 
managers are not able to agree upon them, they are estab- 
lished by arbitration. Rates are necessarily much higher 
on account of a superfluity of roads; they are far higher 
than on the Continent, though this is due in part to other 
causes. Railroad companies are not to be blamed for their 
agreement to cease competing with each other, as it is the 
only sensible thing for them to do. Parliament was to 
blame for being misled by a false theory.of competition. The 
advantages of unity in railroad management, that is, in- 
creased perfection of service and saving of expense, have 
led to a further coalition of English railroads. 

The progress of the concentration of the British railroads 
under a few managements may be traced by the following 
statement of the mileage worked in 1858, 1870 and 1878 by 
the 12 leading companies, and its percentage of the total 
railroad mileage in Great Britain: 


In 1858. 5, a miles = = 64 Pp. c. ofa total A &, i a4 miles 
oN) Se 1,8 = 73 
In 1878... it 604 Tr os - F OF 74 
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December Accidents. 





Our record of train accidents in December, given in full 
upon another page, shows for that month 148 accidents, in 
which 29 persons were killed and 209 injured. The list in- 
eludes 64 collisions, in which 26 persons were killed and 75 
injured ; 77 derailments, with 3 killed and 129 injured, and 
7 other accidents, in which 5 persons were injured. 

Twenty-eight of the killed and 80 of the injured were 
raijroad employés, while one of the killed and 129 of the 
injured were passengers or others riding on the trains. Em- 
ploéys constituted 96.6 per cent. of the killed, 38.3 per cent. 
of the injured and 45.4 per cent of the whole number of 
casualties. The proportion of casualties to passengers was 
increased by a few accidents in which a considerable num- 
ber of slight injuries to passengers are reported. 

In 15 accidents one or more persons were killed ; in 45 
there was injury to persons, but not death, leaving 88, or 
59.5 per cent. of the whole number, in which no serious in- 
jury is reported. 

As compared with December, 1881, there was an increase 
of 35 accidents, a decrease of 7 in the number killed and an 
increase of 113 in the number injured. 

These accidents may be classed as to their nature and 
causes as follows : 


COLLISIONS: 
Kear collisions. . 
Butting ec ollisions. . EI ARIES RE ay Ray en ee 
Crossing MMAR S pics sees ees ; 8 





DERAILMENTS: 






Broken rail... . 12 
Broken switch rod 1 
Brokeu bridge. . ee 
Svreading of rail . 10 
TINE 5% cukerescssdeorcsaseucKes 4 


RR icncdcl cht pcecdeaneaeeeeeiks ‘ 3 
Broken truck. 
Wash-out ... os 
SIE Pe pits Knish dawn & Ale 
Accidental obstruction. 





Rail removed for repairs. . 
Misplaced switch.. .. pa, eae ee 
Purposely misplac=d switeh ak Gis act 

Malicious obstruction. 





Scns. kacaeuscekies cose) cbenesunseakSivericknead 18 
—= é 
RS oo gaia cand Ba¥ sy Eel aeasaaeuaaanewas 2 
Broken connecting-rod......... 1 
PU MIR 5 Gis cienca “asavevaseave 1 
Car burned while running 3 
I aad Seinakhhe OT CRERAGK OAL temo nG ag eawh kets 148 


Six collisions were oni ne trains breaking in two; six 
by misplaced switches; six by mistakes in train orders or 
neglect to obey them ; two by flying switches; two by run- 
away engines; two by failure to use signals; one each by 
a wreck upon another track, by blinding snow and by fog. 

A general classification of these accidents is as follows; 





Cullisions. Derailment. Others. Total. 

Defects of road.. ose). es 26 a 26 
Defects of equipment.. .... 6 10 4 20 
Negligence in operating. 55 14 69 
Unforseen obstructions.... 3 4 3 10 
Maliciously caused......... ms 5 5 
Unexplained. elon 18 18 

MR ici ce des, Geens 64 77 7 148 


Very nearly half the accidents were thus directly due to 
negligence in management, while probably a number of 
others could have been prevented by greater care in inspec- 
tion. 

Of the whole number of accidents 72 were in daylight, 74 
at night, and in two cases the time is not definitely given or 
indicated. 

A division avcording to classes of trains and accidents is as 
follows: 


Accidents: Collisions. Derailments. Other. Total. 
To passenger trains........ 6 34 4 44 
To a pass. and a freight.... 15 ae 13 
To freight trains.......... 43 43 3 89 

Rs o30% 0408 64 77 i) 148 

Casualties : 

Ser 26 3 29 
SURG Sc deie venevacss 75 129 5 209 
eee errr 101 132 5 238 


Accidents are thus recorded to 212 trains, of which 65, or 
30.7 per Gent., were passenger trains, and 147, or 69.3 per 
cent., were freight trains. 

Of two of the three broken bridges we have no particular 
information; the third was a trestle used chiefly for switch- 
ing coal and ore cars over. 

The month was not unusually unfavorable for the season, 
but few storms being recorded of much severity, although 
the weather was generally coid. 

The unpleasant features of the month were the large num- 
ber of misplaced switches, causing no less than 19 accidents, 
18 derailments and 6 collisions, and the five mali. 





cious derailments, of which four were caused by misplacing 
switches. 

Probably the most noticeable feature of the record is the 
very large number of butting collisions, which are peculiarly 
accidents of management. 

For the yearending with December the record is as fol- 
lows : 


. Accidents. Killed. Injured, 

NT 65 bi iadasadias ak kieebentiekhaeee nae 37 41 198 
PONE so ociscinc susesrecceesessevenss 88 23 69 
aids. wiaesennchoerien snueesvens 99 29 101 
MGS as oa anee wl ceeke ha? Ves cseneeee 8L 18 61 
BESS pre ree re cere ere 94 24 86 
Ss be dise, wieeaeidees KabaWeda.ceeedabons 72 35 193 
PE vive Sics.aoyenue'eeckiesensnuaven bsseeee 92 18 56 
rn en eee es 149 46 218 
EE ci cacne 0: cenesnceetese sabwees 153 34 136 
PE cckcia sc ckasctwtanseantwodaeeas 136 47 132 
ey eer ee 125 36 129 
December. 148 29 209 
WOM oes feaceucacantcndias coves ree 330 1.488 
Totals, same months, | ee 1,458 414 1,597 
= io \ Pere 1,078 315 1,152 
ei - ” 1879... 910 185 609 


The number of accidents in December was exceeded in 
but in one other month of the year; the number of killed 
was exceeding in six other months, but the number of in- 
jured is only one. 

The averages per day for the month were 4.77 accidents, 
0.94 killed and 6.74 injured; for the year they were 3,74 ac- 
cidents, 1.04 killed and 4.35 injured. 

The average casualties per accident were, for the month, 
0.196 killed and 1.412 injured; for the year, 0.279 killed 
and 1.164 injured. 

The averages per month for the year were 114 accidents, 
82 killed and 132 injured, against similar averages of 122 
accidents, 35 killed and 183 injured in 1881; 90 accidents, 
26 killed and 96 injured in 1880, and 76 accidents, 15_killed 
and 51 injured in 1879, 


Chicago & Northwestern Rareings. 





For the first eight months of “this company’s fiscal year 
June 1 to Jan, 31, inclusive, the earnings from the severa 
sources have been : 


1882-83 1881-82. Inc. or Dec. P.c 

Passengers .. .... $4,224,188 $3,498,022 I. $725 366 20.7 
Freight ........... 11,872.050 12,617 5€6 Dz. 743.516 6.0 
Express. . 279.616 239,122 I. 40,494 17.0 
Mails .... 280.508 299. ‘066 D. 18,558 6.2 
Miscellaneous . 182 281 103,84 I. 28 997 28.1 
Total ..$16,788,643 $16,757 860 I. $30,7¢ Ze 33 02 


Thus, though the total earnings for the eight months were 
near'y the same in botb years, there were great changes in 
the earnings from different sources. An increase of 8725,- 
366 (2034 per cent.) in passenger earnings was neutralized 
by a decrease of $745,516 (6 per cent.) in freight earnings. 
It probably disappoints many that the considerably larger 
mileage this year has earned ba5 $39,732 more than last 
year, when the crops were so much better this year. But 
of the eight months since May included in this report, not 
more than five can properly be included in the present 
crop year for small graius, and only one in the corn crop 
year as far north as the territory where this company has 
lines. Further, last year was nota very bad one, but was 
on the whole an extremely good one for the Northwestern ; 
the crops were not good, perhaps, but except in Iowa they 
were not very bad on this company’s lines—not nearly so 
bad as everywhere further south. Its profit per sbare in 
that fiscal year was uo less than $14.40, and much the 
largest the company ever had. 

Tois year there is a somewhat larger wheat crop on the 
company’s lines in Minnesota and Dakota, and a much larger 
one elsewhere, anda very much larger corn crop in Iowa. 
But it has had the new wheat to carry for but five months of 
the eight, and the new corn but one month, and probably 
not much of it then, as the corn further south was in much 
better condition for marketing. | Moreover, circumstances 
caused the grain to be marketed early last year, the Janu 
ary receipts at Chicagoand Milwaukee being unprecedented 
The first three months of this fiscal year—that is, the three 
summer months—were among the worst for shipments of 
grain and hogs that the company has ever bad. These are 
the months when usually it has the largest corn traffic; lest 
summer it carried very little corn. (treat activity in other 
business and an exceptional immigration made the com- 
pany’s business reasonably large in spite of this; but for the 
three summer months the earnings compared as follows 
with the previous year: 


1882. 1881. Decrease. P.c. 
June, July and August. ..$6,258,950 $6,604,644 $345,694 4.2 


Their was a period of bad earnings for other Northwest_ 
ern roads; but as we were then in the midst of an unusually 
large wheat harvest, and there was great confidence in the 
future, they attracted little attention, and atleast had no 
influence on the market, prices of stock then going up 
rapidly. During these three montts the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul, also with a large increase of road, had 
almost the same amount of decrease as the Chicago & 
Northwestern. 

Last month’s traffic was much interrupted on these roads 
by snow blockades, and these sufficiently account for the 
decrease of $64,877 (12 per cent.) in the Northwestern’s 
January earnings. Thus of the eight months of the fiscal 
year three may be said to have belonged to a bad crop year 
for all grains, seven toa bad crop year for corn (which has 
become more important to this company of late because of 
its great extension of lines in Iowa), while in one other the 
traffic was seriously interrupted by the weather; and yet 
the company earned as much as in its most prosperous year, 
when its profits were $14.40 per share. During four of the 
eight months (the first three and the last) the earnings were 
$410,571 less than the previous year; during the other four 
(September to December, inclusive) they were $441,353 
more. 

If anything were needed to prove that the decrease in 
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January earnings was due to inability to carry instead of } 


lack of business offering, it may be found in the details of the 
etrnings. There was an increase of 191 per cent. in passenger 
earnings, of 2114 in express, of 11 14 in mai] earnings—all 
passenger train business. Passenger trains on all important 
lines are pushed chrough if possible; fewer freight trains 
are run; they cannot all berun. There was thus largely and 
perbars wholly due to this a decrease of 27 per cent. in 
freight earnings in January. 

So far as farm produce is concerned it is absolutely certai® 
that this road must carry much more during the rest of the 
crop year than last year. The crops on its lines are not ex. 
traordinary, but, especially in Iowa, they are very much 
better than last year. The blockading of a road has very 
little effect on its aggregate freight traffic for the season ; if 
the wheat and corn cannot go forward in January or Feb. 
ruary, it will go forward none the less later in the season. 
Some of the passenger traffic is an absolute loss in such sea- 
sons ; but so far passenger traffic has not suffered much—in 
the last week of January it was 40}¢ per cent. more than 
last year. Whatis really a more serious maiter is the in- 
crease of working expenses at such times ; but half the load, 
perbaps, can be taken with the same motive power and 
trainmen, large expenditures must be made for clearing the 
tracks, and there is great destruction and wear of rolling 
stock. 

What is said here of the Northwestern is true, both as re~ 
gards traffic and interruptions by snow, of the other North- 
western roads, though it is the northernmost of the impor- 
tant corn carriers, and the lines further south have no such 
serious difficulty with snow—scarcely ever have branches 
on which traffic has to be abandoned entirely for a time. 
What traflic there is in the country they will carry later if 
not now; and they cannot fail to have more faim produce 
than last year to carry. As to west-bound freight—lumber 
and merchandise—we cannot be so sure; the movement of 
it was large last vear in spite of bad crops, and at times it 
has not been large this year in spite uf good crops. 








Strength of Cast-lron Wheels. 


The following test of the strength of cast-iron wheels, 
which was made on one of our leading roads, will be of 
interest in connection with the editorials on the same 
subject in the Railroad Gazette of this week and last. 

Sixty-four cast-iron wheels were made of “all new iron,” 
the mixture consisting of 300 lbs. Lanesboro pig, No. 4, with 
275 lbs. Lake Superior pig,No. 4. The test was made by break- 
ing it with a 35-lb. sledge while standing on its tread and flange 
onaclay road-bed, with the following iesults : 89 blows on 
outer edge of tread broke out a ragged piece 14 in. wide by 
4 in. long, running out to small points at each end. The 
wheel was then laid with its cracked side down, and struck 
166 blows on the plate, midway between the hub and the 
fracture made on the tread, without breaking it. To 
weaken the outer rim of the wheel, a similar piece was 
broken out of the flange opposite the same point of the 
broken tread, and 48 blows on the plate were then added to the 
166 before it gave way. The fracture was ragged and the 
broken piece difficult to remove, indicating a tough iron. 
Similar tests of wheels made of part scrap or old, materia] 
would be of interest in connection with the discussion of 
this subject. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 

This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—The Ohio Division 
is extended northward to the Kentucky state line, 5 miles. 
Gauge, 5 ft. 

This is a total of 5 miles, making 10,584 miles so far re- 
ported for 1882. 

New track is reported laid in the present year as follows: 

' Pennsylvania, Slotington & New England.—Track laid 
from Portland, Pa., on the Delaware River, west to Pen 
Argyle, 11 miles; also from Deckertown, N. J., to Baleville, 
7 miles. 

This is a total of 18 miles, making 79 miles thus far 
reported for 1883, against 192 miles reported at the corre- 
sponding time in 1882, and 110 milesin 1881. 








Tue CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & St. PauL Company has is- 
sued a statement of its earnings, workiug expenses, etc., for 
its immense system during the year 1882, This is a property 
which is very difficult to judge, because it bas been growing 
so fast that there is comparatively little value in compari_ 
sous of one year with another. For instance, the length of 
road worked at the end of 1881 was 4,260 miles, but the 
average worked during vhe year was but 3,830 miles—very 
little more than the year before. Last year the average was 
about 4,280 miles, nearly half of which is not three years old, 
and part of it (as the Council Bluffs line for passenger traffic) 
is not fully opened yet. The effect of the new lines on earn- 
ings, and especially on profits, cannot be estimated with 
any accuracy, except by those familiar with the traffic of 
those lines individually. 

The earnings and expenses of the system for the last two 
years have been: 








due to the new road, its average earnings per mile would be 
$675 gross and $260 net—probably more than twice as great 
as they actually were. The average gross earnings per mile 
for the whole system increased from $4,530 in 1881 to 
$4,763 in 1882. The gain must have been due to the greater 
activity in business throughout the system, the heavy immi- 
gration, etc., as the new lines could not fail to reduce the 
average earnings per mile of road. If the new line to 
Omaha had been open throughout the year this might not be 
true. It by itself will doubtless have larger average earn- 
ings per mile than the rest of the system; but it was open for 
freight only two or three months, and is not yet fully open 
for through passenger traffic. 

The net earnings of the system per mile of road increased 
from $1,836 in 1881 to $1,916 in 1882. Both gross and net 
earnings per mile are still very small—the Northwestern in 
its last fiscal year earned $7,809 gross and $3,642 net; the 
Manitoba, most of which is new, earned $7,159 gross and 
$3,363 net. The St. Paul company is prosperous only be- 
cause it has a very light capital account. Its payments on 
interest account last year were only about $1,180 per mile 
worked, and recent additions to its system have brought an 
interest charge of only $750 to $1,000 per mile. Altogether 
the company has more undeveloped or half developed road 
than any other in the country, and when it is developed an 
enormous increas? in earnings and profits may be expected 

The rate of its development depends on circumstances 
which cannot be clearly foreseen. It has been rapid for two 
or three years, and the circumstances now seem favorable 
to rapid growth another year at least. With the country on 
all the new lines in Iowa, Minnesota and Dakota tolerably 
well occupied, there must be an enormous increase of the 
company’s business; Jines which now earn $1,000 or $2,000 
a year are almost sure some day to earn $5,000, and some 
of them much more. The time when is the one uncertain 
thing. 








GRAIN AND FLovUR Exports from the Atlantic ports for 
the eight weeks ending Jan. 31 for three successive years 
have been : 





1880-81. 1881-82. 1882-83. 

Flour, bbls... .... ........ 1,160,762 455,345 1,596,278 

.,.. Sareea: 11 ,441.782 5,368.625 9,634,914 

SI, Sls cscs csne oe ines oe 5,535,151 3,364,610 5,795,105 
Total flour and grain, 

Wikehsicnsesensepae 22,607,462 11,061,498 23,060,732 


The increase this year over last is equivalent to nearly 
12,000,000 bushels, or 109 per cent., and the exports this 
year are a trifle greater than in the winter of 1880-8) even. 
The wheat exports are less than two years ago, but the flour 
exports are so much greater as to more than make up for it, 
flour and wheat together amounting to 16,818,165 bushels 
this year, against 7,417,677 last year and 16,665,211 bushels 
in 1880-81. Corn exports seem now to be fully resumed, 
being larger in the eight weeks than in the corresponding 
period of 1880-81; and 70 per cent. of the corn exports this 
year were made in the last four of the eight weeks. The ex- 
ports of the last four weeks, 4,055,000 bushels, were not more 
than the average January corn exports since 1875, however. 
Our average corn exports from 1876 to 1881, inclusive, 
varied from 5,612,000 bushels a month in 1876 to 9,780,000 
in 1880, falling to 6,040,000 in 1881 and to 1,282,500 bush- 
els in 1882—to 868,247 in the last half of 1882. The exports 
of corn in the last half of the year are not usually so much 
less than in the first half. For seven successive years the 
percentage of the year’s exports which was exported in the 
jast half of the year was: 

1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 
48.0 47.0 39.6 41.3 47.0 45.3 34.0 

The exports have always culminated in the three months, 
May, June and July, though the March and April exports 
have sometimes been enormous—24,000,000 bushels in the 
two months in 1882, and 16,400,000 in 1881. The circum- 
stances favor large exports in the spring months this year— 
that is, there is a short supply abroad. Whether we have as 
much to spare as in previous years remains to be seen; we 
do not think we have; but there is enough to make the ex- 
ports very large in the first half of the year. 

Baltimore now ships a very large share of the grain ex- 
ports, and they are largely corn, and the exports of Phila- 
delpbia and New Orleans are now chiefly corn. Last year 
they exported scarcely any corn, but previous to 1878 they 
exported little else. There have been two or three weeks 
this winter when the total grain exports from Baltimore 
were larger than those from New York, though its receipts 
are always much less. New York, however, exports usually 
ten or fifteen times as much flour as Baltimore. 








THE OVERLAND COTTON MOVEMENT, including shipments 
from*the South by rail or by river and rail directly to 
Eastern mills or ports north of the Potomac, are reported by 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle to have been for 
the five months of the cotton year from Sept. 1 to Feb. 1 
770,339 bales this year, against 766,222 last year, and 648,_ 
827 in 1880-81. As the crop this year was much greater 
than last, and the sea-board receipts so far have been 14 per 
cent. greater, this shows that a smaller proportion of the 
cotton than last year has come by this long interior route— 
very likely because the rail rates were lower last year. 

The shipments from the principal river crossings were, in 


_ -. " > oe £4 bales : 
Average miles worked. . ty 3, -82, 880-81 
Gross earnings.......... $20,386,726 $17,340,573 $8.087,153 17.5| gt Louis........cccccecse.e vee Cy ne eo 
Cs as 2 wos cen cds 12,186,073 10,317,931 1,868,142 18.1 Above St. Louis................. 88,192 83,660 110,986 
iin “as OOD: din ctinkebodcnds sie v0sse.cned 54,653 18. 83.197 
Net earnings............ $8,200,653 $7,031,642 $1,169,011 16.6 | Touieville 202006 180% 151,037 112.842 
Besides the earnings from traffic, the company received | Cincinnati................+--+++- 71,669 139,672 77,286 


cash for sales of lands amounting to $1,014,228 last year, 
against $311,196 in 1981. The rate of increase in gross 
earnings and profits therefore was considerably greater 
than ¢hat in mileage, and if the increase had been whol/y 


The fluctuations at the different crossings are trifling com- 
pared with those in the shipments by the different railroads. 
Thus while compared with last year there is a decrease of 
32,481 bales (211, per cent.) in the total Louisville shipments, 








there is an increase of 30,394 bales (222 per cent.) in the 
shipments thence by the Ohio & Mississippi, a decrease of 
29,589 (45 per cent.) by the Jeffersonville, Madison & In- 
dianapolis, and a decrease of 33,236 (4114 per cent.) by the 
Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington. And the Cincinnati 
Southern, which carried 97,927 bales to Cincinnati last year, 
has brought but 54,139 bales this year. 

The seaboard receipts from Sept. to Feb. 2 have been: 
1883. 1882. 1881. 1880. 1879. 1878. 
4,319,947 3,787,538 4,116,544 3,863,664 3,441,948 3,254,879 

The crop last year was light, but the year previous it was 
the best ever raised, unless it may have been exceeded this 
year. 

The exports for the same period were 2,825,711 bales this 
year, against 2,011,703 last year, an increase of 814,014 
tons, or 40 per cent. 

The greatest change in receipts this year is at Galveston, 
where there isa gain of 258,242 tons, or 72 per cent. All 
the Gulf ports have gained largely ; the South Atlantic 
ports have gained, but not largely, except Norfolk. The 
figures are : 

1882-83. 1881-82. Inc. or Dec. P.c, 
terror 2,041 461 1,577,761 I. 463,700 20.4 


po! 
South Atlantic ports.1,989,927 1,878,469 I. 111,458 6.0 
Northern ports....... 277,559 331,308 D. 55,749 16.2 


This year 47.3 per cent. of the whole went to Gulf ports, 
against 40.9 per cent. last year. 








THE CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & Quincy, the Chicago 
Tribune says, will make its interchanges of Pacific freight 
with the Denver, Rio Grande & Western as soon as that 
road is completed to Ogden, which is announced for April 1, 
but will probably be later. The announcement is made as 
if this would be the exclusive connection of the Burlington 
road—as if it would discontinue interchanges with the Union 
Pacific. This seems improbable. The Burlington will doubt- 
less interchange traffic with tbe new road from Denver to 
Ogden—will carry all the traffic the latter will bring it, and 
deliver it a somewhat corresponding amountin return. If 
it could carry its entire share of the through Pacific traffic 
by this route without losing avy part of the local traffic in- 
terchanged with the Union Pacific, it would be greatly to its 
advantage, as it gets a haul of 1,052 miles on the traffic go- 
ing by Denver, and only 498 miles on that going by 
Council Bluffs and the Union Pacific. But the Union 
Pacific delivers a large amount of tratlic at Council Bluffs, 
besides the through Pacific traffic, which latter is by no 
means the bonanza which many suppose it to be. The Bur- 
lington gets an equal share of this traffic with the otber 
roads to Council Bluffs, und it will not endanger this by an 
exclusive arrangement with anotber road, unless that other 
road is sure to bring it corresponding advantages. Still the 
Burlington and the Union Pacific already compete for a 
large part of the local traffic west of Missouri. To say noth- 
ing of Nebraska south of the Platte, where the Burlington has 
u great net-work commanding much more of the traffic than 
the Union Pacific, its Denver extension is accessible to all 
the cattle of the plains country that were formerly shipped 
by the Union Pacific, and competes at Denver for the whole 
Colorado traffic. With the Denver & Rio Grande opened 
to Utah, it can compete with the Union Pacific 
for a large part of the Utah traffic (not the whole, because 
the Union Pacific controls nearly all the Utah railroads), 
With the new line open it would seem that its traffic would 
have to be included with that of the Union Pacific in the 
Iowa pool, if that is to be maintained on its old basis, 








CuHicaGo TO SAN FRANCISCO VIA NEW ORLEANS is a route 
over which through tickets are now issued, and is an exam- 
ple of the circuitous routes which are sometimes cultivated 
by railroad companies in order to get ‘‘a share of the busi- 
ness.” From Chicago to San Francisco by way of Council 
Bluffs is 2,256 miles. To New Orleans the distance from 
Chicago is justabout the same asto New York—915 miles. 
But when the passenger has made this long journey, requir 
ing 88 hours’ time, he is 2,492 miles from San Francisco. 
But rates are made the same by both routes, andif the 
division of the rate is such asto give the road from Chica- 
go to New Orleans a profit on the passenger, of course it is 
to its advantage to accept the business, for it cannot possibly 
get any of the travel by way of Council Bluffs—though it 
would seem about as reasonable to ticket people from 
Chicago via St. Louis to Council Bluffs and San 
Francisco, a3 via New Orleans and the Soutbern 
Pacific. Probably no tickets could be sold via St. Louis, 
while there probably are people who wish to get the largest 
amount of travel for their money—to see many and various 
kinds of country—who will take the New Orleans route 
and go a round thousand miles out of their way. Unusual 
efforts seem to be made to cultivate business by the Southern 
Pacific, which is indirect for mo3: of the country which has 
much business with the Pacific coast ; for the South buys 
very little of what comes from that coast, and produces or 
imports scarcely anything of what goes to it. For South- 
ern California, it is true, the route is much less indirect than 
to San Francisco and Northern California; and Southern 
California is perhaps growing faster than the rest of the 
state. 








Tue First Crop Reports for the coming harvest have 
come in, and regard the acreage and condition of winter 
wheat in Illinois. The state authorities divide the state 
into three divisions, northern, central and southern, each 
with about 84 counties. Except in the southern tier of 
counties of the northern division very little wheat is grown, 
but usually more corn than in either of the other sections, 
In the central much more wheat is grown than in either of 
the other sections, more than half the total in the state some- 
times, and also a great deal of corn. In the southern section 














the total area cultivated is much less than either of the 
two others, a considerable part of it being entirely unlike 
the rest of the state, wooded and often hilly and withou, 
prairies, It usually has more than one-third of the wheat 
acreage of the state, however; last year it had about one- 
seventh of the corn acreage. The neglect of the authorities 
to sum up the results for the whole make their reports value- 
less to most people, as there are no records which give acre- 
age and production for the separate divisions of the state. 

The report shows that the area of winter wheat sown this 
year 1s 1 per cent. less than last year in the northern third 
of the state, 8 per cent. more in the central third, and 5 
per cent. more in the southern third. But last year the 
acreage was 10 per cent. less than in 1881. The total acre- 
age is probably 514 per cent. more than last year 
and 5 per cent. less than in 1881. The con- 
dition is reported 2 per cent. below that last year at this 
time in the northern division, a very little better in the 
central divisions and 16 per cent worse in the southern 
division. 








THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE, in reply to the communi 
cation of the railroads to the East announcing that they with- 
drew their agents from the Board because it interpreted its 
rules as requiring roads represented on the Board to submit 
its transactions with members to arbitration, says that it 
does not require any railroad to co this, and that in fact it 
has no rule which compels members even to submit to arbi- 
tration. It then recounts the circumstances of this particu- 
lar case, in which the Pennsylvania Company was con- 
demned aad deprived of the privileges of the Board. It 
says that its Board of Directors recommended arbitration 
in case of acomplaint made by a shipper; that the company 
would not accept its recommendation, but intimated that 
the person complaining must seek his remedy in the courts. 
This, it says, is a position which would not be tolerated in a 
member of the Board, and al] doing business on the Board 
by the conditions uf their admission are subject to the same 
discipline as members. 

This communication seems to contradict itself flatly. The 
Board requires no one to submit differences with members 
to arbitration, but if its directors recommend arbitration, 
arbitration must be accepted, under penalty of expulsion. 
If the communication means any thing, it is that persors 
doing business on the Board need not submit their differ- 
ences to arbitration, except when the Board (or its direct- 
ors) asks them to. And we are still in doubt whether the 
suspension of the Pennsylvania Company was due to its 
refusal to arbitrate or to the belief of the directors that it 
had been guilty of a peculiariv aggravated case of denial of 
justice. 


TaE WinTeR HoG PACKING is now not much bebind 
that of last year, which was, for the whole season from 
Noy. 1 to March 1, 17 per cent. less than the year befcre, 23 
per cent. less than in 1878-79, and the smallest since 1877. 
For the first three of the four months the pack- 
ing this year has} been about 2 per cent. less than last year. 
Chicago maintains its usual preéminence, packing 4214 per 
cent. of the whole ; and there are no very great changes at 
the other leading packing points, unless it is that Kansas 
City has become more decidedly a leading point, ranking 
third this year (fifth last year), and gaining 18 per cent. over 
last year, as it ought to do with the magnificent Kansas corn 
crop. That it did not pack more was evidently for lack of 
hogs to fatten, and not from lack of corn to fatten them, as 
last year. in Iowa, where we should expect this business to 
increase, eight different places report an aggregate of 
234,934 hogs packed this year, against 218,311 last year— 
only 714 per cent. increase ; and the total is a fourth less 
than the packing of Kansas City alone. 

The exports of hog products this year for the season have 
been 11 per cent. less than last year. Prices are high, and 
evidently we have no great surplus pressing for export, 





THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Locomotive Building. 


A fire broke out in the Grant Lecomotive works in Pater- 
son, N. J., on the evening of Feb. 1, which destroyed the 
tank-shop, a frame building adjoining the boiler shop. The 
fire was confined to the tank shop, and the adjoining build- 
ings were not injured. The loss is about $0,000, partly 
covered by insurance. The fire will not delay the work now 
in progress in the shops. These works have just compieted 
10 ae freight engines for the New York & New England 
road, 

The Schenectady Locomotive Works in Schenectady, N. 
Y., bave orders on hand for 20 eight-wheel freight engines 
for the Chicago & Northwestern and 15 for the Chicago & 
Alton; 6 eight-wheel and 2 consolidation engines for the 
Kentucky Central; 6 ten-wheel freight engines for the 
Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern, and 15 consolidation 
engines for the Fall Brook Coal Co., to be used on the Jersey 
Shore, Pine Creek & Buffalo road. . 

The Canadian Locomotive & Engine Co. in Kingston, 
Ont., is building a number of locomotives for the Canadian 
Pacific road. 





Car Notes. 


The Jackson & Sharp Co. in Wilmington, Del., has just 
shipped 10 passenger cars for suburban traffic to the Illinois 
Central, 4 first-class passenger cars to the Florida Central & 
Western, and an equipment of narrow-gauge passenger cars 
to the Jacksonville, St. Augustine & Hasifax River road. 
The company has recently booked ord+rs for a number of 
parlor cars for the Woodruff Co., and also 20 passenger cars 
for the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 

The New York, Ontario & Western shops iu Middletown, 
N. Y., are building a number of new box cars and several 
cabooses, and are rebuildiug some passenger cars which 
were originally built for excursion travel to the Centennial, 

It is said that the Griffin Car Wheel Co.. of Detroit, will 
establish a branch foundry in Buffalo, N. Y., in the building 
formerly used by the Buffalo Iron Works at Black Rock. 

The Jones Car Works in Schenectady, N. Y., are building 
a number of passenger cars for the Chicago & Northwestern, 
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and alzoa number of sleeping and drawing-room cars for 


the Wagner Co. 

The Philadelphia & Reading shops in Reading, Pa., bave 
just turned out a complete new train, consisting of a bag- 
gage, an express,a smoking, a parlor and two passenger 
cars, . 

The Pullman shops at Pullman, Ill., are to build 600 box 
cars for the New York, West Shore & Buffalo road. 

The New York Central & Hudson River shops at West 
Albany, N. Y., are building one passenger, 2 combination 
and 13 baggage cars for the road. 

The LaFavette Car Works in LaFayette, Ind., last year 
built 1,547 box, 1,035 coal, 440 flat and 54 caboose cars, 
making 3,076 cars in all, an average of 59 a week. 

Besides orders heretofore noted, the Wason Manufactur- 
ing Co. at Brightwood (Springfield), Mass., is Luilding pas- 
senger vars for the Providenve, Warren & Bristol, the Maine 
Central, the Portland & Ogdensburg, the Southeastern, of 
Canada, and the St. John & Maine ; also 50 stock cars for 
the Connecticut River road. 

A dispatch from Ottawa, Feb. 5, says: ‘‘The proprietors 
of the Ontario Car Works, at London, Ont., are said to 
have made representations to the government that railway 
cars are being systematically smuggled into Canada from 
the United States. It is alleged that large numbers of cars 
are brought across the line loaded and never returned, and 
in due time the letters indicating the ownership of such cars 
are effaced. It is estimated that American-built cars to the 
value of $450,000 have found their way into the Dominion 
in rg manner, and are now in use on the various Canadian 
roads.” 


Bridge Notes. 


Messrs. Cofrode & Saylor, of the Philadelphia Bridge 
Works at Pottstown, Pa., have taken the contract to build 
a double-track iron bridge over the Connecticut River at 
Holyoke, Mass., for the Connecticut River Railroad. The 
bridge will have five spans of 152 ft. each, and will replace 
a Howe truss bridge now in use. It will rest on the present 
piers and abutments, and the builders will have to take 
down the old bridge and erect the new one without stopping 
tratfic on the road. 

Clark, Reeves & Co. at Pheanixville, Pa., have a contract 
to build several iron bridges for the Rochester & Pittsburgh 
road. 

The Corrugated. Metal Co. at East Berlin, Conn., has 
decided to change its name to the Berlin Iron Bridge Co. 
The capital stock has been increased to $100,000. The 
company last year paid 8 per cent. dividend, and carried 10 
per cent, to the surplus fund. 

The Wrought Iron Bridge Co. in Canton, O., has taken the 
contract for a high way bridge over the Rappahannock River 
at Fredericksburg, Va. The contract price is $24,150 for 
the superstructure. 


Iron Notes. 


The Union Iron & Steel Co., of Chicago, has been placed 
in the hands of a receiver, on application of Amasa Stone, 
of Cleveland, who is a large creditor. In his application to 
the Court Mr. Stone alleges that expenditures on con- 
struction account were made on credit and beyond the 
capital of the company, and this, with the shrinkage in 
values caused the failure. He believes that if the company’s 
affairs are properly managed it can pay all its debts and 
leave the stock intact. The Court appointed Addison L. 
Griffin, Vice-President of the company, Receiver. 

The Kansas Rolling Mill at Rosedale, Kan., has been 
closed, and the trustees under the mortgage have taken 
possession of the works. The liabilities are stated at about 
$600,000, and it is believed that the assets will cover them. 
The mills have been making iron rails, rail-fastenings, etc. 

The rolling mill of the Keystone Iron Co. in Reading, Pa., 
has shut down, the employés not being willing to accepta 
reduction in wages. 

The rolling mill of the Reading Iron Works in Reading, 
Pa., has started up, after a stoppage of six weeks, and is 
now running ful! double-turn. 

Quivnimont Furnace at Quinnimont, W. Va., was sold 
recently at public sale, and bought for $150,000 by John 
F. Hartranft, of Philadelphia, and associates. 

Lucinda Furnace at Norristown, Pa., has gone out of 
blast, the reason given being the difficulty of obtaining a 
regular supply of coal. 

A dispatch from Gore, O., of recent date, says: ‘‘ A con- 
solidation of five of the largest iron companies of the Hock- 
ing Valley with two of the largest coal companies into 
one company and under one management is to take place 
within a day or two. The Crafts Iron Co., Thomas Iron 
Works, Winona Iron Co., Bessie Furnace and Akron Iron 
Co., and the Thomas Coal Co. and Longstreth Coal Co, will 
form the new syndicate.” 

The Phcenix Iron & Manufacturing Co. in Trenton, N. 
J., is at work on contracts for iron work for the new post- 
office buildings in Boston and Philadelphia. 

The Safe Harbor Iron Works near Lancaster, Pa., have 
shut down for the present. 

The Edgar Thomson Steel Works near Pittsburgh have 
taken a contract for 10,000 tons of steel rails for the Terre 
Haute & Indianapolis road. 

Manufacturing Notes. 

The American Brake Co. of St. Louis, has just closed a 
contract to jut its automatic freight brake on 100 cars, and 
driver-brakes on several locomotives on the New Haven & 
Northampton road. The company will also equip with its 
brakes an experimental train on the Connecticut River 
road. This is the first introduction of the company’s brakes 
in the East. A contract has lately been made to put driver- 
brakes on 100 engires for the Ohio & Mississippi road. 

The Schultz Belting Co. in St. Louis recently made a 
heavy shipment of machine belts to France, to fill an 


rder. 

The Yale Lock Manufacturing Co. in Stamford, Conn., is 
building six large power traveling cranes. The largest has 
a span of 72 ft. and will lift 15 tons. 

The new factory of the Standard Nut Worksin Pittsburgh 
has been started up and is running night and day. There 
are 10 machines at work and 10 more are nearly ready to 
start. 


The Rail Market. 


Steel Rails.—The market is quiet and quotations continue 
nominaliy at $40 per ton at mill. A lower price is taken for 
desirable orders, and one sale of 5,000 tons of 65-lbs. rails is 
reported at a little less than $39 at mill, cash, delivery every 
month as wanted. 

Rail Fastenings.—Spikes are quoted at $2.80 per 100 Ibs, 
in Pittsburgh, with fairdemand. Fish-plates or splice-bars 
are quoted at $2.37 to $2.50 per 100 Ibs.;_ track-bolts, $3.50 
to $3.75 for square and $3.75 to $3.90 for hexagon nuts. 

Old Rails.—There are no large sales of old iron rails re- 
ported, and Philadelphia quotations are nominal at $27 per 
ton for tees and $27.50 to $28 for double heads. Steel crop- 
ends are held at about $22 per ton, with no sales at that 
price. 

A Wecome to Car-Coupler Inventors. 


an exchange says that a Western superintendent has 
devised a method of treating with car-coupler men which 
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— proved eminently successful. His plan is illustrated as 
cllows: 

Office of Superintendent. Enter man with model. 

‘*T have here, Mr. Superintendent, an automatic coupler, 
which combines all the advantages and avoids all the defects 
of previous inventions,” etc., etc., until Superintendent 
breaks iv briskly: 

‘** Certainly, certainly, ca>ital thing, I have no doubt. 
May be just what we want. Now I’J] tell you what we’ll do. 
Just go down into the yard and find the foreman—anyone 
will show bim to you—and give him this card. He'll give 
you a couple of cars and you can put your coupler right on 
and give it a trial.” 

Inventor is overjoyed, and starts for the yard at once, 
when Superintendent stops him. ‘One thing first, please; 
your name and your wife’s address and $25 deposit.” 

Inventor is puzzied; ‘‘ Address—$25 deposit—may I ask 
what for?” 

Superintendent—‘‘ Well, the $25 is to cover expense of a 
box and express charges on your body home. You see the 
company used to pay for all that, but we bad so many dead 
car-coupler men to forward that the directors kicked at the 
expense, and now we have to ask for the deposit in advance 
—that’s all. But go right on down and find the foreman.” 

Inventor goes right on down, but takes first train out of 
town. 


The President’s Salary. 


One of the stockholders of a new Western railroad was a 
farmer who had accumulated his money by hard toil, and 
when he had put in an appearance at the meeting to elect a 
board of directors be felt it bis duty to remark: 

‘Gentlemen, as I understand this thing, we elect the 
board and the board elects the officers.” 

Some one said that he was right, and be continued: 

‘*T don’t go acent on high salaries, and I want that under- 
stood. Iam in favor of paying our president a good living 
salary, and no more.” 

‘* How much do you call a good living salary?” asked one 
of the crowd. 

‘Well, $2 a day is the going wages, but 

Here the meeting began to roar, and it was two or three 
minutes before the orator had a chance to conclude. 

‘But of course we want a man whocan run an engine, 
switch a train, handle freight, keep books and lick anybody 
who won't pay fare, so I shall not object to $2.50 a day.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


A Portable Track Transfer Elevator. 


Messrs. Richardson, Trimmer & Loomis, two of whom 
are connected with the Chicago Division of the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati & St. Louis Railway, have designed a transfer 
car, intended to transfer grain from one car to another, just 
as the floating elevators so commonly used in harbor 
transfer grain from one vessel to another. The inventors 
obtained their patent last May, but only within the last 
three months have had a car iv operation (at Chicago). It 
consists essentially of asmall elevator run by a ten horse- 
power engine (which also moves the car) and of a sheet-iron 
bin with a capacity of 40,000 lbs. of corn or a full car-load 
of any grain except, perhaps, oats, connected with a Howe 
scale, the whole inclosed in a box car 15 ft. high, having 
two chutes, one for receiving, the other for delivering the 
grain. The transfer requires three tracks, the transfer car 
moving on thecentre track. The receiving chute, which is 
on a line with the bottom of the car and has adjustable folds 
and an adjustable roof for protection in case of rain, being 
connected with the grain doorway of a loaded car, about 
one-third of the grain will run down to the elevator, while 
the rest must be shoveled to it, requiring the work of three 
men for about six minutes. The grain being in the bin of 
the transfer car, it is weighed and transferred by the same 
buckets that brought it in, transferred to the mouth of the 
delivering chute, which is nearly on a line with the top of 
the receiving car, so that nearly one-third of the grain loads 
itself without further assistance, the remaining two-thirds 
requiring the labor of three men for about six minutes. 
The labor of loading and unloading such grain as oats in 
the summer is of the severest character, men sometimes re- 
fusing the job on hot days, or quickly giving it up if under- 
taken. One Chicago road last summer is said to have hired 
100 to 250 men in a single hot day, the laborers ceasing 
about as rapidly on trial as the supply of new men to the 
work. The total time for transfer of a car-load of grain by 
the transfer car, including movement from car to car and 
adjustment of chutes, is represented to be about 15 minutes, 
and the estimated cost is 35 cents. 

In 1881, 88,512 cars of grain received at Chicago were 
transferred to connecting roads without passing through a 
Chicago elevator; most of this, doubtless, was torwarded in 
the cars in which it was received, but a large amount was 
transferred from the cars of the Western to those of the 
the Eastern roads. The transter car gives the advantage of 
weighing the grain by itself, and not in a car, as the weight 
of a car varies considerably from the weight stenciled on it, 
according to its dampness, etc. 
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Use of Fusee Signals at Night. 

General Manager S. M. Felton of the New York & New 
England road has issued the following circular order in re- 
lation to the use of fusee signals on passenger trains : 

As an additional protection to passenger trains detained 
or making slow progress on the road, the flagman of every 
passenger train will be provided with hand and standard 
fusee signals, the former to be carried in the hand and burn- 
ing but five minutes, the latter burning ten minutes and to 
be left on the track. These signals are to be used only after 
night or during storms, as follows : 

** 1. When a passenger train is delayed, or loses time be- 
tween stations from any cause, so that rear of train will b2 
in danger from a following train, the flagman will at inter- 
vals drop off a standard fusee, in accordance with the in- 
structions printed on each signal, as follows: ‘ To ignite 
the fusee, put on the cap and strike the end (plumb down) on 
any hard substance ; hold the fusee for a moment or two to 
insure perfect ignition ; and if to be thrown off the train let 
it drop so as to avoid needless concussion. The caps can be 
carried on the handle, until the fusee is to be used. when the 
cap must be removed and placed on top of fusee.’ When 
thrown off the train the fusee must be dropped in the mid- 
die of the track, and in such manner that the sharp point 
will penetrate a cross-tie or the ground, and hold fusee in 
an upright position. 

“2, Enginemen observing these burning signals must bear 
in mind that they indicate a passenger train has passed that 
point less than ten minutes in advance of them : they must 
immediately bring their train to a full stop,and then proceed 
at such a speed that they can be stopped within sight of, 
and before reaching, any train preceding, and run at such 
rate until definite information is obtained in regard to train 
which left the signal. 

‘*3. Hand (as well as standard) fusees must be carried by 
——- sent to stop approaching trains, as above indicated, 
and are to be used in case a lantern is broken, a light extin- 
guished, or in emergency, care being taken not to light one 
until a train is seen or heard approaching, as they will burn 
but five minutes. When a flagiman is called in from signal- 
ling a following train, and has not had time to go back the 
prescribed distance, he will leave a standard fusee burning, 
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as a danger signal, in addition to the usual precaution of 
placing torpedoes on the rail. 

‘*4, Conductors will be held responsible for the strict ob- 
servance of these rules. They must see that their flagmen 
fully understand them; that they keep on hand a supply of 
5 fusees of each kind at all times, replenishing their stock as 
fast as used; and be sure that sufficient precautions are 
taken to insure perfect safety from any following trains. 

**5. Conductors will make requisition on the Superintend- 
ent for a supply of these signals. They must report prompt- 
ly each and every case where one is used, stating place and 
cause.” 

Left by the Train. 


We bave been asked time and again how it is that so 
many people get left by the trains that go out of Austin. It 
is a very complicated matter, and we are not sure that we 
are equal to the task, but we will try. One reason is because 
they are not aboard thetrain. There are two public clocks 
in Austin which are usually from 20 minutes to three- 
quarters of an hour ahead of each other. One of these clocks 
keeps railroad time, but nobody knows which one -of the 
two clocks it is. The man who wants to leave Austin, say 
on the 11 o’clock train, must first find out which clock keeps 
railroad time. After he has satisfied himself on that point, 
he will have to go to the depot from 15 minutes tohalf an 
hour before or after 11 o’clock, because the trains do not run 
on Austin railroad time, but accordiog to St. Louis railroad 
time. If the would-be traveler understands algebra, he 
might cipher it out, or he can, if he sees proper, telegraph 
to St. Louis. That is one successful way to get left. Another, 
and a better way, is for you, if you don’t care to miss the 
train, to go to the railroad depot and ask what the schedule 
time is. As no train has ever yet arrived on schedule time, 
you will know for certain one time of day when the train 
will not arrive. Having gained that point, you must ask 
one of the employés how much behind time the train is, 
and if he says an hour, then you come back in two hours, 
and you will hit it; proviged the employé hasn’t lied aLout 
it. Usually the blackboard at the railroad office tells you 
precisely how many hours the train is behind time, but as 
the figures are only changed once a week, they are not reli- 
able, except by accident. However, the train always arrives 
when it gets here, and by going to the depot a day or so be- 
fore you want to leave, and camping there until the train 
does arrive, you will be all right, if you don’t take the 
south-bound train instead of the north-bound train, or vice 
versa, As itis impossible to find out which is which, and as itis 
rather difficult for one man to travel on two trains going in 
different directions. the only really safe way not to miss the 
train is to walk. The man who has a walk-over cannot be 
left.—Texas Siftings. 

The Shaw Locomotive. 


At a meeting of the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia, held 
Jan. 20, Mr. Wm. E. Lockwood, introduced by the Secre- 
tary, presented a full description of the Shaw locomotive, 
profusely illustrated by magic lantern, working model, etc., 
etc. 

The Shaw locomotive may be classed as a 37-ton soft coal 
pare engine with two cylinders on each side, each 1014 

y 24 in., the two working in combination, being equivalent 
to one cylinder 14.85 by 24 in. ; two cross-heads; two piston 
rods; two connecting and parallel rods on each side. 

Her drivers are 5 ft. 9in.; weight of engine, 67,000 Ibs. ; 
coal and water. when in use, 7,300 lbs.; total, 74,300 lbs. 
Weight of tender, 26,000 Ibs.; water, 15,000 Ibs.; coal, 
6,500 Ibs. ; total, 47,500 Ibs. Total combined, ready for use, 
121,800 pounds, or 60.45 tons, i 

The improvement in engines claimed in the Shaw locomo- 
tive are: 

First—No counterbalanced drivers ; 
blows and no nosing around. 

Second—A single movement of valve with duplex action. 

Third—Steam 1s the motor of balance as applied to the 
reciprocating parts. 

Graphical Determination of Centre of Gravity. 


At the last meeting of the Engineers’ Club of Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Wilfred Lewis exhibited a machine for the graph- 
ical determination of centre of gravity and moment of iner- 
tia of plane areas. The figure to be calculated is drawn to a 
suitable scale and placed in the machine, where the outline 
is followed by a tracing point in order to produce, upon 
another piece of paper, a figure whose area shall be propor 
tional to the statical moment of the given figure about an 
assumed axis. If now the second figure be followed by the 
tracing point and a third figure be drawn, its area will be 
proportional to the moment of inertia, and from the areas 
thus drawn can be found, by simple arithmetical processes, 
the centre of gravity and moment of inertia. 

The machine is intended for application to such figures as 
cannot readily be solved by the usual methods, such as deck 
beams, steel rails and castings with round corners, large fil- 
lets and curved sides, which can only be approximate] y 
solved by long and tedious integrations. A planimeter is 
used to measure the areas and it is thought that by this 
graphical method more accurate results can be obtained 
with less work and without so much probability of error in 
the operations. The machine can also be made use of to de- 
termine the contents of any solid of revolution or its radius 
of gyration. 

Wholesale Prices in Mexico. 


The introduction of railroads and Yankee enterprise into 
Mexico is drawing the attention of the outside world to the 
easy-going, jog-trot sort of life that is lived there. Itis a 
land where the sewing machine, the telephone and the book- 
agent are as yet unknown, except in rarely-favored locali- 
ties. As an illustration of the quaint yet exasperating 
backwardness of the people, the following incident is related 
as having recently happened: A railroad official in the 
state of Cnihuahua advertised for a number of railroad ties. 
Among those who responded to the demand was an enter- 
prising Mexican, who expressed his ability to supply these 
articles. *‘ How many can you supply ?” asked the railroad 
magnate, ‘‘ Excellenza can have as many as he will,” re- 
plied the Mexican with an expressive shrug. ‘‘ Well, if we 
should want 500 ties, what would they cost us?’ After 
some complicated figuring and much pantomime the Mex- 
ican announced that he could supply that number at the 
rate of 50 cents apiece. ‘‘ And suppose we should want 
5,000 ?” inquired the official. ‘‘ Holy Madonna! that isa 
large order,” answered the native; ‘‘I must charge at least 
75 cents apiece.” He was then laughingly asked what 
price he would deliver 500,000 for. And after more pan- 
tomime calculations he solemnly announced tbat for such a 
tremendous order as that he would have to charge at least 
$2.50 apiece for the ties. 


Singular Accidents. ‘ sa 

A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, writing from 
Des Moines, Ia., Jan. 29, tells the following pretty tough 
yarns: “Tbe Des Moines & Fort Podge road takes the 
cake for unbeard-of train accidents. The other day a 
freight train was coming down the road in which were 
seveial cars of hogs. Between Waukee and Ashewa 
the engineer felt a disagreeable jerky motion of the 
train, and whistled down brakes. The rear truck of the 
second car in the train was missing, and the hogs were piled 
in a heap at the fallen end of the car making a most terrific 
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squeal. A brakeman went back a mile and a half, but could 
not find the missing truck. A passenger-coach was attached 
to the train, in which were five women, a babe and ten 
men. The women and baby were stored in the engine-cab, 
pe men in the first car with the hogs, and brought to the 
city. 

‘* A few years ago a freight train was gving north on 
this road and while halting at a station the forward trucks 
of a car were discovered missing, the car being held up by 
the coupling. A run back of six miles found the truck down 
in the ditch, sound asa dollar. How the truck got off the 
per without derailing the train is a mystery not yet 
solved. 

‘**Last Sunday the Chicago & Rock Island had a singular 
accident from a broken rail. An engine and six freight 
cars loaded passed over the break, five empty cars jumped 
the track and cleared the roadbed, the remaining cars of 
the train crossed the break and closed up with the forward 
section—at least that is the way the train went into the 
first station, where the trainmen found the train five cars 
short. which were traced back to the ditch.” 
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MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 
Meetings will be beld as follows: 
Boston & Albany, annual meeting, at the Meionaon in 
Boston, Feb. 14. 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern, ;annual meeting, 
— Cedar Rapids, Ia., Feb. 27. Transfer books close Feb. 











St. Louis & San Francisco, annual meeting, at the office 
in St. Louis, March 13. 

Union Pacific, annual meeting, at the office, No. 195 
Broadway, New York, March 7, at 10a. m. Transfer books 
close Feb. 19. 

Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific, annual meeting, at the office 
in St. Louis, March 13. 

Railroad Conventions. 


The Western Association of General Passenger and Tic.et 
Agents will hold its next regular meeting at the Southern 
Hotel, St. Louis, beginning Wednesday, Feb. 14, at 11 a.m. 
The annual election of officers will take place at this 
meeting. ’ 

The General Baggage Agents’ Aseociation will hold its 
anuual convention at the Grand Central Hotel, New York, 
beginning on Wednesday, Feb. 21. Agents have been re- 
guested to compile for this meeting statements of unclaimed 
baggage and results of weighing baggage; also list of special 
checks issued to points to which there are in use regular or 
— reversible baggage checks by route named on the special 
check, 

The National Association of General Passenger and 
Ticket Agents willhold its next meeting in Jacksonville, 
Fla., March 20. 

The General Time Convention will hold its spring meeting 
at the Lindell House in St. Louis, April 11. 

The Southern Time Convention will meet at the National 
Railway Club Rooms, No. 46 Bond street, New York, 
April 18. 

Technical Meetings and Conventions. 


The Master Car-Builders’ Club will hold its next meeting 
at the rooms, No. 113 Liberty street, New York, on Thurs- 
day evening, Feb. 15, at 8 o’clock. Subjects for discussion: 
The Heating and Lighting of Passenger Cars, and the 
Construction of Car Seats. 

The American Institute of Mining Engineers will hold its 
annual meeting in Boston, beginning on Tuesday, Feb. 20. 

The Master Mechanics’ Association will hvld its annual 
convention in Chicago, June 19 next. 

Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared as follows : 

Chicago & Alton, 4 per cent., semi-annual, payable March 
1. Transfer books close Feb. 14. 

Chicago & West Michigan, 3 per cent. for the year 1882, 
payable Feb. 15. Transfer books close Feb. 6, 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh (leased to Pennsylvania Com- 

anv), 134 per cent., quarterly. payable March 1. Trausfer 
ks close Feb. 10. 

Detroit, Lansing & Northern, 34 per cent., semi-annual, 
on preferred stock, and 3 per cent. on common stock, payable 
Feb. 15. Transfer books close Feb. 3. 

Kansas City, Fort Scott d& Gulf, 4 per cent. on preferred 
stock and 3 per cent. on common stock, payable Feb. 15. 
Transfer books close Feb. 6. 

Foreclosure Sales. 

The Cleveland, Tuscarawas Valley & Wheeling road was 
sold under foreclosure of mortgage in Cleveland, O., 
Feb. 5, and bought for 83,252.500 by Mr. Perkins as trustee 
for the bondholders. The purchase money will be paid 
chiefly in bonds of the foreclosed mortgages. The road ex- 
tends from Lorain, O., to Bridgeport, 158 miles, and was 
sold subject to the preferred mortgage for $700,000, and 
some small mortgages on real estate. The bonded debt in- 
cluded under the foreclosure amounted to $3,552,000. 

The Texas Trunk road will be sold in Dallas, Tex., May 7, 
under a decree of the United States Circuit Court, to satisfy 
a mortgage given to the International Trust Co., of Boston. 
The amount due is stated at $228,814. The road extends 
from Dallas, Tex., to Kaufman, 35 miles. 


American Institute of Mining Engineers. 


Prof. Thomas M. Drown, of Easton, Pa., Secretary of the 
Institute, has issued the following programme for the annual 
meeting in Boston: 

Tuesday, Feb. 20.—Opening session at 8 o’clock p. m., at 
the Brunswick Hotel. Address of welcome by Mr. Edward 
Atkinson, and by Mr. Thomas Doane on behalf of the Boston 
Society of Civil Engineers. Reading and discussion of 


rs. 

M Wednestng, Feb. 21.—Session at 9 a m. at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Excursions from 12 to 5 
o’clock, visiting the Leavitt pumping engine, the Carson 
Sewer excavating apparatus, and the Norway Iron Works. 
Evening session at 8 o’clock at the Institute of Technology. 

Thursday, Feb. 22.—Excursion by omnibus at 8:30 and 
9:30 a. m., to the Watertown Arsenal, to inspect the United 
States testing machine. At 11;30 to Harvard University. 
Lunch will be served at 2 p. m. in Alumni Hali. Session at 
3 p. m., in Room 11, Seaver Hall. Return to Boston at 5 
o'clock. Subscription dinner at 8 o’clock at the Brunswick 
Hotel. 

Friday, Feb. 23.—Final session at 9a. m., at the Institute 
of Technology. 

Mr. James B. Francis will make arrangements to conduct 
an excursion to Lowell, to visit the extensive water works, 
and one of the cotton-mills. : . 

Members are invited to stop over at Worcester, on their 
way home, to visit the Worcester Free Institute, and also 
some of the manufactories of the a. 

The Hotel Brunswick, opposite the Institute of Technology, 
will be the headquarters of the Institute during the meeting. 
The usual charge of $5 a day will be reduced to $4 a day, 


if 40 or more members stop there. The Hotel Vendome, 
also near the Institute of Tecbnology, charges $5 a day. 

Negotiations for reduced railroad rates to Boston are not 
yet completed. Members will please give prompt notice to 
the Secretary of the Institute of their intention to be present 
at the meeting (and also if ladies will accompany them) and 
they will then be promptly informed of avy railroad ar- 
rangements which may have been made. 

The following papers have been announced: 

Gas Producer Explosions. By P. Barnes, Elgin, Ill. 

Microscopic Analysis of the Structure ef Iron and Steel. 
By J. C. Bayles, New York City. 


‘Metallurgy of Nickel in the United States. By W. P. 
Blake, New H»even. Conn. 
The Mining Re ions About Prescott, Arizona. By John 


F. Blandy. Prescott. 

The Collection of Flue-Dust at Ems. By T. Egleston, New 
York City. 

The Eozoic and Lower Paleozoic in South Wales, and 
their Comparison with their Appalachian Analogues. By 
D . Persifur Frazer, Philadelphia. ; 

No e on the Geology of Egypt, with especial reference to 


the rocks from which the obelisks have been taken. By Dr. 
Persifor Frazer. 

Notes on a Protected Iron Hot-blast Stove. By Frank 
Firmstone, Easton, Pa. 

The Shop Treatment of Structural Steels, By A. F. Hill, 
New York City. 

A Suggestive Cure for Blast-Furnace Chills. By H. M. 


owe, Boston. . 
Coal and Iron of Alabama. By T. Sterry Hunt, Mon- 


trea}. 

Lines of Weakness in Cylinders. By R. H. Richards, 
Boston. 

The Strength of American Woods. ByS. P. Sharples, 
Boston, 

Determination of Manganese in Spiegel. 


By G. C. Stone, 
Newark, N. J 


History and Statistics of the Manufacture of Coke. By J. 
D. Weeks, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Notes on Settling Tanks in Silver Mills. By Albert 


Williams, Jr., Washington. 

Gen. Francis A. Walker is President and Prof. R. H. 
Richards Secretary of the local committees of arrange- 
ments. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Belvidere Delaware.—At the annual meeting in Trenton, 
N.J., Feb. 5th, the following directors were cho:en: Charles 
Bartles, G. Morris Dorranc>, Hug) B. Ely, H. H. Hous- 
ton, Strickland Kneass, Lewis Perine, Edmund Smith, Henry 
D. Welch, J. Price Wetheirll. The board elected Strickland 
Kneass, President; Hugh B. Ely, Secretary and Treasurer. 
The road is leased to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 


Boston, Barre & Gardner.—At the annual meeting, Feb. 
7, the following directors were chosen : N. D. White, Win- 
chendon, Mass.; Franklin Eatov, Gardner, Mass.; A. G. 
Bullock, Calvin Foster, Samuel R. Heywood, Samuel E. 
Hildreth, Wm. H. Morse, W. W. Rice, Stephen Salisbury, 
Jr., E. W. Vaill, H. M. Witter, Worcester, Mass. The 
board elected H. M. Witter President: Wm. E. Starr, Clerk 
and Treasurer. 

Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western.—Mr. Charles H. Cory 
is appointed Superintendent of this road, vice J. L. But- 
man, resigned, taking effect Feb. 10. 

Bridgeton & Saco River.—Mr. George Mansfield has been 
appointed Superintendent and Mr. F. F. Foss Master of 
Transportation. 


Brunswick & Western.—The officers are: President, 
Frederick Wolffe; Vice-President and Consulting Engineer, 
Charles L. Schlatter; Secretary and Treasurer, Abram E. 
Bamberger: Superintendent, R. D. Meader; Auditor and 
General Freight and Passenger Agent, W. T. Jones. Offices 
in Brunswick, Ga., except that of the President, which is in 
New York. 

Central, of Georgia.—Mr. 8. M. Inman, of Atlanta, Ga., 
has been chosen a director in place of E. ©. Anderson, 
deceased. 


Chicago & Atlantic.—Mr. 8. W. Snow has been appointed 
General Passenger Agent, with office in Chicago. He has 
been for some time past General Western Agent of the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western road. 

Chicago & Northwestern.—Mr. Horace C. Burt is ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Lowa Division in place of Mr. 
John M. Whitman, who has gone to the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha road, Mr. Marcellus Hopkins (late 
Assistant Suverintendent of the Galena Division) succeeds 
Mr. Burt as Superintendent of the Northern Lowa Division. 
Mr. Otto Miller succeeds Mr. Hopkins on the Galena Divi- 
sion. 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha.—Mr. John M. 
Whitman bas been appointed General Superintendent in 
place of Charles F. Hatch, resigned. Mr. Whitman was 
formerly Receiver of the Chicago- & Pacific road, and for 
some time prst has been Superintendent of the Iowa Divis- 
ion of the Chicago & Northwestern. 

Cinemnnati, Van Wert & Michigan.—The new board has 
elected officers as follows: President, Grinnell Burt, New 
York ; Vice-President, J. M. C. Marble. Van Wert, O.; 
Secretary and Treasurer, D. B. Halstead, New York ; 
Assistant Secretary and Treasurer, W. H. Pennell, Van 
Wert, O.: Superintendent, E. C. Davis, Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati, Washington & Baltimore.—This company has 
been organized, as successor to the Marietta & Cincinnati, 
with the following directors: Georges Hoadley, J. L. 
Kleeck, James D. Lehmer, Cincinnati; W. T. McClintick, 
Chillicothe, O.; Orland Smith, Columbus, O.; Robert Gar- 
rett, T. Edward Hambleton, Samuel Spencer, J. Carroll 
Walsh, Baltimore. 

Huntington & Broad Top Mountain.—At the annual 
meeting in Philadelphia, Feb. 6, the fullowing were chosen: 
President, B. Andrews Knight ; Directors, Wm. J. Barr, 
John Devereux, Spencer M Janney, Wm. P. Jenks, James 
Long, Jacob Naylor, Thomas R. Patton, Joseph H. Trotter, 
C. V. Wharton, James Whittaker, I. V. Williamson, Rath- 
mell Wilson. 

Lowell & Framingham.—At the annual meeting last week 
the following directors were chosen: 8. N. Aldrich, H. A. 
Blood, Wm. O. Brown, John H. Buttrick, Charles F. Choate, 
James W. Clark, Fraok A. Day, John Fletcher, D. E. 
Harding, Jacob Nichols, 8. B. Rogers, Nathaniel Thayer, 
Jr., Daniel Wetherbee. The road is leased to the Old 
Colony. 

Manvfacturers’ Belt.—The directors of this new company 
are: Josephus Collett, Paul C. Davis, C. Fairbanks, R. G. 
Hervey, R. G Jenkes, A. O. Johns, I. B. Johns, Office in 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

New York & Boston Inlond.—At a meeting held in 
Boston, Fb. 4, the following directors were chosen: J. R. 
Bodwell, Hallowell, Me.; George Cook. New Haven, Conn. ; 
Charles T. Sabin, Montpelier, Vt.; H. A. Blood, Charles 








Burleigh, Fitchburg, Mass.; John H. Buttrick, Lowell, 
Mass.; Samuel L. , Peabody, Mass.; Wm. F. Draper, 
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Hopedale, Mass.; George W. Johnson, H. E. Morgan, Mil- 
ford, Mass.; Wm. Rotch, New Bedford, Mass. ; Moody 
Merrill, Moses Webster, Boston. 

Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—Mr. Robert B. 
O’Brien has been appointed Assistant Manager, in place of 
J. M. Buckley, who has gone to the Northern Pacific. Mr. 
H. 8. Rowe has been appointed Superintendent of the Rail- 
road Division. Offices in Portland, Oregon. 

Providence & Worcester.—At the annual meeting, Feb. ©» 
the following directors were chosen: Elijah B. Stoddard, 
sores E. Davis, Jonas G. Clark, Worcester, Mass.: Charles 
E. Whitin, Josiah Lasell, Whitinsville, Mass.; Estus Lamb, 
Blackstone, Mass.; David K. Phillips, Boston, Mass. ; Gideon 
L. Spencer, Pawtucket, R. I.; Lyman A. Cook, Oscar J. 
Rathbun, Woonsocket, R. I.: George A. Leete, Moses B. I. 
Goddard, Amos D. Lockwood, Frederick Grinnell, Benjamin 
F. Thurston, Providence, R. I. Messrs. Clark, Thurston and 
Whitiu are new directors, succeeding John Dean, Wm. 8. 
Slater and Paul Whitin. 

Rochester & Pittsburgh.—The work of construction on 
the Buffalo Division will hereafter be under the charge of 
R. P. Van Densen, Division Engineer, subject to the super- 
vision of Mr. J. A. Latcha, Consulting Engineer. 


St. Paul, Minneanolis & Manitoba.—The following circu- 
lar is dated St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 1: “Mr. Stillman E. 
Dana is hereby appointed General Baggage Agent. His 
orders will berespected by train avd station baggagemen.” 


Scioto Valley.—Mr. Isaac E. Gates has been chosen Secre- 
tary, in place of J. P. Curry, resigned. 

Southwestern Pool Arbitrator.—Mr. George M. Bogue. of 
Chicago, now a member of the Illinois Railroad Commission, 
has accepted the office of Arbitrator for the Southwestern 
Railway Association, the Colorado Traffic Association and 
the Lowa Trunk Lines Association. 

Texas Trunk.—Mr. C. A. Keating has been appointed 
Receiver by the United States Circuit Court. 

Utiea, Ithaca & Elmira.—Mr. A. A. McLeod has been ap 
pointed General Manager. Mr. C. R. Fitch is appointed 
Superintendent in place of J. L. Greatsinger, resigned. 

York & Feachbottom.—The officers of this company are: 
President, Charles R. McConkey; Secretary, E. C. Bender; 
Treasurer, E. G. Smyser; Superintendent and General 
Freight Agent, S. M. Manifold; General Passenger Agent, 
F. G. Metzger. Offices in York, Pa. 

You ghiogheny & Elizaheth.—Mr. C. B. Johnson, of Mead- 
ville, Pa., is President of this new company. 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. Cary A. Wilson has resigned his posit‘on as Engineer 
in charge of the construction of the Buffalo Division, and 
will go to a western road. 


—Mr. J. T. Moody, who recently resigned his position as 
Superintendent of the New York Division of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford road, bas been presented with a 
very handsome gold-beaded ebony cane by the locomotive 
engineers of the division. 


—Mr. Charles F. Hatch has resigned his position as Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha road, and will, it is said, go to aroad further east. 
Mr. Hatch was formeriv General Superintendent of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, and later General Man- 
ager of the Eastern Railroad. 


—Mr. Samuel Harlan, Jr., President of the Harlan & Hol- 
lingsworth Co., of Wilmington, Del., died in Vienna, Feb. 
6, aged 76 years. Mr. Harlan has been engaged in building 
ships and railroad cars for many years, and leaves a large 
fortune, chiefly invested in the business, He bas not taken 
an active part in business, however, since 1880, when he 
started on the European tour just closed by death. The 
Harlan & Hollingxworth Co. was founded in 1836, under 
the firm name of Betts. Pusey & Harlan. In 1841 Mr. Pu- 
sey retired, and Mr. Elijah Hollingsworth entered the firm, 
the name becoming Betts, Harlan & Hollingsworth. In 
1849 Mr. Betts withdrew, and the firm became Harlan & 
Hollingsworth. In 1858 Mr. J. Taylor Gause became a 

artner, and the style of the firm was changed to Harlan, 

ollingsworth & Co. In 1866 Mr. Hollingsworth died, and 
in 1867 a corporation was formed with Mr. Harlan as Pres- 
ident and Mr. Gause as Vice-President. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 














Month | Henny ry: 188%. 1882. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
Chicago & Alton............ $637,593 $586,028 I. $51,664 8.8 
Chicage & East'n Illinois.. 1:6 941 145,464 D. 5,523 3.7 
Chi., Milwaukee & St Paul. 185960 1,424,536 D. 75,596 5.3 
Chicago & Northwestern... 1,:82,702 1,64:,918 D. 262,216 15.9 
Ch:., St. P., Minn.& Omaha. 302,840 527,335 Dv. 4,305 G5 
Columbus, H. V. & Toledo. 2.146 220,690 L 1,456 0.7 
Denver & Rio Grande...... 3 48:99 D. 70,299 14.4 
East Tenn., Va. & G 212.92 I. 80,003 12.3 
Hannibal & St. Joseph 125,574 LL 64,010 43.0 

nd., Bloom. & Western 95,823 L 51,719 26.4 
eee 121,693 I. 7,663 6.3 
Louisville & Nashville..... 2 I. 150,476 15.6 
Missouri Pacific Lines : 
Central Branch..... .... 111,621 5.07 I, 46,547 71.6 
nternational & Gt. No... 242,738 276.124 I. 106.614 45.2 
issouri, Kuen. & Tex 5 4.049 400,266 1. 153,783 38.4 
Missouri Pacific........ S10 452,650 I. 179869 87.4 
St. L, Iron 6 5.257 261,69 L 170688 86.4 

Texas & Pacific. 534,527 3°3, I. 210,820 65.0 
Mobile & Ohi» 2° 8,266 213.541 I. 44,495 201 
Northern Pacific. 392,' 36 245,265 I. 146,668 599 
Ohio Southern 37,053 32.150 L 5,003 1.6 
St. L & San Francisco 288,273 256,791 I. 31,482 12.2 
Union Pacific 1,732,000 = 1,963,000 =D. 261,000 13.3 
Wabash, St. L. & Pacific... 1,307,783 1,2.9,965 =. 77,818 6.3 

Four weeks to January 27: 

Chicago & Grand Trunk... — 189.844 115,549 iL 4 295 64.0 

Grand Trunk............ .. 1,255,942 1,000,084 [. 164,958 15.1 
Year ending December 31: 1882. 1881. 

Midland North Carolitia,.. 135,883 9 ........ kana ees 

Net earnings... ........... SR” “<ddebead.  _ s!' crintnnes 

Month of December : 

Central, of Georgia........ 410,172 462.627. D. 52,455 11.3 

Net earnings............. 97,423 182,818 L 4,605 2.4 
Connotton Valley. _..... RRR eh Os ca we 
Danbury & Norwalk...... 12,724 15,199 D, 2,466 16.4 
Denver & R. G. Western. . magick ~ *, xecbwent 


Grain Movement. 

For the week ending Jan. 27 receipts and shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern 
markets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, 
in bushels, for the past seven years : 





Northwestern Northwestern Atlantic 
receipts. shipments. receipts. 
-1,721,443 839,521 1,546,128 
wi 72, 2.662.375 
1,350,918 1,778.971 
1,571,994 3,691,835 
1,656,550 2,053,554 
1 7. 56,232 1,905,946 
yo Pe or ++ + 203,245,005 1,875,475 2,726,600 


The receipts of the Northwestern markets for the week 
were thus smalle 


r than in any corresponding week since 
1877, and 882,052,000 bushels (88 per cent.), less than last 





last year, when, however, they were the largest ever known 
in a winter week. They were greatly reduced this year by 
the severe weather and snow blockades, which prevented 
farmers bringing grain to the stations and trains from get- 
ting through with it to the markets, and this condition of 
things will be felt for at least two weeks more. The receipts 
of the week were also 440,000 bushels less than the previous 
week of this year and were the smallest since the middle of 
July. The average weekly receipts of these markets were 
5,224,354 bushels in November, 5,234,700 in December, and 
3,822,000 in January. 

The sbipments of these markets were 1,281,000 bushels 
(40 per cent.) less than in the corresponding week of last 
year and less than in 1878, but larger than in any other 
year orinany year when rates were maintained. They 
were 996,000 bushels less than the previous week of this 
year and the smallest since last May, though there were 
many weeks when navigation was open that the rail ship- 
ments were smailer. Of the total 89,000, or 4.8 per cent., 
went down the Mississippi, the first reported for three weeks. 

The receipts of Atlantic ports for the week were 
larger than in any corresponding week except in 1880, and 
820,000 bushels more than last year. They were also 
224,000 bushels more than the previous week of this year. 

The falling off in Northwestern receipts of late weeks has 
been almost wholly at Chicago and Milwaukee. The receipts 
at St. Louis in the week ending Jan. 27 were larger than 
in any other week of the month. This is an indication that 
the severe weather and snow blockades have had much to 
do with the falling off in receipts. 

The exports of the Atlantic ports for this week were 
2,333,814 bushels of grain and 303,028 barrels of flour. 
Of the grain, 32.2 per cent. went from Baltimore, 30.3 
from New York, 15 9 from Philadelphia, 9.4 from Boston, 
7.7 from New Orleans, and 4.5 per cent. from Portland. 
Of the flour 68.7 per cent went from New York, and 16.3 
from Boston. . 

For the week ending Jan. 31, the exports have been for 
three years: 


1881. 1882. 1883. 
EE Sa case cc mane - 123,920 70,467 289,465 
Grain, bu.....- Sr ican 2,029,028 835,440 2,670,007 


Including flour the exports of the week were 2.45 per 
cent. more this year than last year, and 54 per cent. more 
than in 1881 even. 

For the week ending Feb. 3, receipts at Chicago and 
Milwaukee and shipments at Milwaukee only (Chicago not 
reporting) have been: 


————Receipts,—— -— ~-—Shipments.—— 

1883. 1881. 1883. 1882. 

Flour, bbls... .. 189,249 170,379 $1,482 78,739 
Grain, bu.......... 2,969,005 2,776,999 197,866 139,450 


The receipts this year were somewhat larger than last 
year when they were very large; the Milwaukee grain ship- 
ments are so small a part of the whole that not much may 
be judged from them; but the shipments were unusually 
large last year and probably were less this year. 

or the week ending Feb. 3, receipts at four Eastern ports 
have been: 


Bushels: New York. Boston. Phila. Baltimore. Total- 
1883... ....1,014.260 336.375 344,850 976,137 2,671,622 
ee 984,159 735,905 279,300 116,442 2,115,806 
UES s05%e3 612,142 266,429 312,200 414,705 1,705,476 

P. c. of total: 
1883. .. 2. 2.002.040 12.6 12.9 365 100.0 
Ka iwc pac .. 46.5 34.8 13.2 5.5 100.0 
BO ie. 0cecisesastene 15.6 18.3 30.2 100.0 


Thus Philadelphia and Baltimore together received 39.4 
per cent. of the whole this year, against 187 last year and 
48.5 in 1881. The change at Baltimore since last year is 
particularly noticeable, and is due to the much larger sur- 

lus for export this year, as that place receives little except 


or export. The decrease at Boston is also very great, but 
its receipts were extraordinary last vear. 

Coal. 
, Coal tonnages for the week ending Jan. 27 are as fol- 
ows: 

; 1883. 1882. Inc.orDec. P.c. 
Anthracite.............. 398,556 321,814 1. 76,742 =. 23.8 
Semi-bituminous... ... 87,405 93,333 D. 5.928 6.4 
Bituminous, Penna... . 68,201 69.737 D. 1,536 2.2 
ee eee =——(‘(“‘(i‘ék 


The anthracite market remains dull and quiet, with prices 
said to %e very much below the company’s lists. It is 
thougbt that the half-time system of working will be con- 
tinued for several weeks yet. 

The Grand Trunk Railway Co. will receive at the office of 
Joseph Hickson, General Manager, in Montreal, until 
Feb. 13, bids for supplying 122,000 tons of coal during the 
season of 1883. Of the whole supply 70,000 tons are to be 
delivered at Montreal, 17,000 tons at Chaudiere, P. Q., and 
35,000 tons at Portland, Me. If coal delivered at Montreal 
is brought by water the bids made must include cartage, 

The coal tonnage of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad for 
the year ending Dec. 31 was: 


1882. 1881. Increase. P.c. 

Coal ......c0..0.-. ssseeee 858,981 696,050 162,931. 23.4 
aan A ' 91919 77.376 147543 18.9 
i . 950,900 773,426 177,474 22.9 


Of the total tonnage in 1882 there was carried to Rich- 
mond and Newport News 430,731 tons; delivered on line of 
road (including coal to other roads), 226,298; shipped 
west of Huntington by rail and river, 104,154; for com- 
pany’s use, 189,617; total, 950,900 tons. 

The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
week ending Jan. 27, was: Coal, 157,843 ; coke, 61,647 ; 
total, 219,49U tons, Of this 123,373 tons of coal and 46,707 
tons of coke were mined on the line, while 34,471 tons of 
coal and 14,940 tons of coke were received from other roads. 
The total tonnage this year to Jan. 27 was 903,613 tons. 

Shipments of Cumberland coal away from the region for 
the week ending Feb. 3 were: 


. 


RI es ek, cco uigiuns dese eadadacteed 127,067 
Bedford Div. Pennsylvania R. R.......... sssecsece 24,355 
+ SERS RR eerie he | I Oe ee Ae 5 151,422 


Shipments from the mines for the same period were : 


Cumberland & Pennsylvania..................cccccccccecs 107,922 
George’s Creek & Cumberland..................0. seseees 24,197 
West Virginia Central & Pittsburgh...... .. . ........... 19,945 
Direct to Baltimore & Ohio........ ............ 564 

eR oe ee OF Ay ae Se 152,618 


The Cumberland & Pennsylvania shows a decrease of 
49,914 tons, or 31.6 per cent.; the George’s Creek & Cum- 
berland an increase of 8,891 tons, or 19.1 per cent. 


Iowa Trunk Lines Association. 

At a meeting held in Chicago, Jan. 30, the application of 
the IiJinois Central road for admission into the Association 
was then considered, The Commissioner was authorized to 
negotiate with this line and the Omaha line, with reference 
to the matter, to consider upon what terms the new line 
will be admitted, and to report at the next meeting. 

The next question to be considered was that of the pro- 
posed change in weighing live stock freight. which is now 
weighed by the car. The new plan calls for weighing by 
100 pounds. This matter was referred to a committee, con- 


sisting of Messrs. E. C. Ripley, W. M. Sage and H. C. 
Wicker, with authority to put any new rules into effect that 
they may adopt. 








RAILROAD LAW. 


Obligation to keep Yard and Freight-House Ap- 
proaches in Order. 

In the case of Gleason and Harmon against the Central 
Railroad Co., the Georgia Supreme Court has just decided 
as follows : 

1. Where a railroad company had a cotton yard which 
had been planked over for public use in the removal of cot- 
ton, it was the duty of the company to keep such yard and 
flooring in good order for that purpose, to the extent and 
limit of such use ; and if it be made to appear that damage 
to property bas been occasioned by the negligence of the 
company in not keeping such yard in repair so as to be safely 
used by those engaged in the removal of cotton therefrom, 
the company would be liable, unless its agents exercised all 
ordinary and reasonable care and diligence to prevent such 
damage. If both the company and the property owner, or 
his agent, were at fault, the doctrine of apportionment of 
damages would apply. 

(a). If the company did keep the yard in proper repair for 
the purpose of bauling, and the damage occurred by reason 
of the property owner or his agent undertaking to use a 
part of the yard not designed for that purpose, or arose from 
want of ordinary care to avoid the injury, either in the 
manner of driving or in his conduct at the time of the in- 
jury, there could be no recovery. 

(b). The charge of the Court in regard to contributory 
negligence was right as far as it went, but after stating the 
lability of the company, he should have added that it ex- 
isted unless the agents had exercised all ordinary and rea- 
sonable care and diligence to prevent the injury. 

2. One issue being whether the cotton yard was negligent- 
ly out of repair, there was no error in allowing evidence of 
repairs which were made at the place where the injury oc- 
curred, although made ‘after it happened. Whether they 
should have been made before or were rendered necessary 
by the accident, was a question for the jury. 


Railroad Occupying a Street—Nuisance. 


In the case of the State against the Louisville, New 
Albany & Chicago Co., the Indiana Supreme Court has just 
decided as follows: 

Under the present statute a corporation may be indicted 
for maintaining a public nuisance. This statute applies to 
nuisances created prior to its adoption, 1f afterwards main- 
tained, for the reasons that every continuance of a nuisance 
is a fresh nuisance, and no vested right can grow out of the 
commission of an indictable offense. When the possession 
and use for railway purposes of streets and a square was 
under authority of the Legislature, such use can not be 
deemed a public nuisance. The right to use the streets hav- 
ing been granted by law, such a use in itself cannot be- 
come an indictable offense. Although the railroad company 
may have aright to use public places specified, it has no 
right to unreasonably or unnecessarily obstruct them. As 
long as the railway company uses proper care and makes 
reasonable efforts to conduct its business as to cause no un- 
necessary obstruction, it cannot be deemed the author of a 
nuisance. It hasa right to use them in a reasonable man- 
ner for the necessary transaction of its business. In grant- 
ing land for the purpose of a station for receiving and dis- 
charging freight and passengers, and the use of the streets 
for that purpose, whether the grant is made by the public 
or anv individual it impliedly confers all such incidental 
rights as are necessary to carry into effect the main grant. 
And a reasonable and proper use thereof will not be a 
nuisance, 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The Beston Ad- 
vertiser of Feb. 6 says: ‘‘A statement from Chicago that 
‘the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 1s_ considering 
the question of a through connection with the Sonora Rail- 
way to Guaymas, Mex., a town with a fine harbor on the Gulf 
of California, and of establishing a line of steamers to Japan- 
ese, Chinese, Australian and Pacific Island ports,’ is received 
in this city with smiles of amusement by those who know 
the circums‘ances of the case, The Atchison no; only own3 
and operates the Sonora Railroad and its nortbern connec- 
tion, the New Mexico & Arizona, but the through connec- 
tion has been made for several montbs, via the 173 mies of 
Southern Pacific between Deming, New Mexico, and Ben- 
son, Arizona, and daily through trains running. As to the 
establishment of a line of steamers to Japanese, Chinese 
and other ports, that will be a matter for the future. Cer- 
tainly it is not contemplated at present. But a practical 
enterprise likely soon to be inaugurated is the establishment 
of a line from Guaymas down the Guif of California 
to the ports of Mazatlan, San Blas, Manzanillo, 
ete. The travel from these ports eastward will be much 
shorter by the way of Guaymas and the Sonora Railroad 
than at present, up the coast to San Francisco and thence 
east. The same veracious statement continues: ‘In ad- 
dition the Santa Fe road owns the Southern California line 
from San Diego to Colton on the Southern Pacific. This line 
is to be extended from Colton to the Colorado River to meet 
the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad, giving Santa Fe another 
coast connection from this port.’ The California Soutbern, 
which is doubtless meant, is not owned by tbe Atchison 
Company. It was built by Boston capitalists, and its Presi- 
dent, Thomas Nickerson, was formerly President of the 
Atchison. But while there might be harmony between the 
two interests, the ownership of the California Southern is 
independent of the Atchison. The Atlantic & Pacific is 
now being built westward from Albuquerque to the Needles, 
a point on the Colorado river, nearly on a line with Mojave, 
Cal., whence the Southern Pacific is building a branch to 
meet it, which will be complete about the middle of April, 
it is supposed. Whether traffic arrangements can be made 
between these lines satisfactory to the Atchison or not, re- 
mains to be seen. In an adverse contingency the California 
Southern might be extended to form a friendly connection. 
But all such speculations relate to remote possibilities and 
the dispatch, as it came from Chicago, contained far more 
of error than of fact.” 


Atlantic & Pacific.—During the month of January 
this company has laid 14.1 miles of track on main line, 
sides side-track. There have been 2,370 lineal feet of bridg- 
ing erected, some of it quite bigh and difficult in Yampai 
Canon, The company pays laborers at the front $2; 
spikers, $2.25, and iron-men $2.50 per day, and boards 
them for $4.50 per week. 


Baltimore, Pittsburgh & Chicago.—The Pittsburgh 
Telegraph says: ‘“*‘ Work was begun on a portion of the new 
line projected by the Baltimore, Pittsburgh & Chicago Rail- 
road Co. It 1s now developed that this road will enter the 
city at Beck’s Run by a bridge over the Monongahela and 








the Juncticn Railroad. From Beck’s Run the line wil! run 
south of Mt. Washington to Mansfield, thence to the Mon- 
tour Valley, and by way of Frankfort Springs to George- 
town, Beaver County, on the Ohio, thence across a bridge 
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and connect with the New York, Pittsburgh & Chicago a 
short distance north of the river. There has been difficulty 
in regard to right of way, some farmers opposing so vehe- 
mently as ty have working gangs arrested. A large gang 
was summoned before a local justice a few days ago for 
trespassingeat Armour’s Summit and Harbison’s Crossing, 
but were discharged upon bond of $4,000 being given.” 


Baltimore & Potomac.—This company expects to have 
completed by May the ectire double track from Baltimore 
© Washington. The construction of the double track was 
begun in 1880, and since that time various parts of the 
second track have been laid. The extension of the bridges 
over the Patapsco, Rogue’s Harbor and the Big Patuxent 
are nearly finished. The construction work has all been 
done in a thorough manner, All the bridges in this line 
excepting the one at Gwynn’s Falls are constructed of stone 
and iron, and that will be replaced during this year with a 
more substantial one. 


Belt Railway Co., of Chicago.—This is the name 
adopted by the company formerly known as the Western 
Indiana Belt Co. Since the change of ownersbip in the Chi- 
cago & Western Indiana road, it has been decided to reor- 
ganize the belt line as a separate corporation. This was done 
in Chicago last week, when it was decided to allow all the 
companies whose lines enter the city to become subscribers, 
provided they desire to do so, 


Boston & Albany.—This company has bought a tract 
of land adjoining its yard in Springfield, Mass., from Ches- 
ter W. Chapin for $25,000. 

A bill has been somewhat hurriedly put on its passage 
through the Massachusetts Legislature, which provides that 
** no bond or note heretofore issued by any railway com- 
pany for any lawful purpose shall be invalid by reason of 
not having been approved and certified by some person ap- 
pointed by the corporation for that purpose,” and also pro- 
vides that in case of informality such bonds or notes may be 
validated by vote of the corporation at any regular or 
special meeting within 90 days of the passage of this act. 
It is understood that the special object of the bill is to cover 
the case of this company’s bonds issued to pay for the state 
stock, those bonds having been issued without the appoint- 
ment of a person to approve and certify them as required 
by law. There is no questicn as to the Jegality of the issue 
in any respect except in the failure to comply with this 
formality. 


Brattleboro & Bennington.—Nearly all the towns cn 
the line of this projected road have now voted aid to the 
road, and it will very probably be built. 


Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia.—The stock- 
holders of this company met Feb. 5 and_ voted to approve 
the agreement of consolidation with the Buffalo, Pittsburgh 
& Western Co., as made a short time since. The stockholders 
of the controlled Olean & Salamanca Co. met at the same 
and also approved the agreement. 


Buffalo, Pittsburgh & Western.—The stockholders 
of this company met in Philadelphia, Feb. 5, to vote on the 
agreement of consolidation with the Buffalo, New York & 
Philadelpbia, the Olean & Salamanca and the Oil City & 
Chicago lines. No action was taken, on account of the non- 
arrival of the steamer baving the proxies for the stock held 
in Holland, and tbe meeting adjourned until Feb. 8, 
when it was expected that the agreement would be rati- 
fied. 


Camden & Atlantic.—The Chancellor of New Jersey 
has made p.rpetual the injunction restraining the directors 
of this company from changing the date of the annual meet- 
ing from Feb. 22 until some time in the fall. It is well 
understood tbat a majority of the stock is now held in the 
interest of the Pennsyivamia Railroad Co., and the object of 
the present board iv changing the date of the meeting was 
to postpone the change of management as long as possible. 


Carolina Central.—The Legislature of North Carolina 
has passed a resolution directing the Attorney-General of 
the state to begin suit to forfeit the stock of this company 


now owned by the Seaboard & Roanoke Co., on the ground | O 


that that company had no legal right to buy or hold the 
stock under its charter or under the general laws of the 
State. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—It is reported from 
Chicago that this compauy has concluded a traffic agreement 
with the Denver & Rio Grande, one of the conditions of 
which is tbat the Rio Grande road is to carry the Burling- 
ton’s traffic through tc Salt Lake and Ogden. as soon as its 
line is completed. This appears to be doubtful. 


Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central, — The 
United Stats Circuit Court has confirmed the sale of this 
road under foreclosure to Wm. L, Scott, C. J. Osborn and 
Jobu 8. Kennedy, as representatives of the bondholders. 
The necessary cash payments have been made and bonds 
turned over for the balance of the purchase-money, Ar- 
rangements have been nearly completed for the organiza- 
tion of the new company. 


Delaware Western.—This company has approved the 
proposed issue of 71,000 shares of new stock, aud also an 
agree ment of consolidation with a new company just formed 
in Pennsylvania. 

The cuupavy has asked the Delaware Legislature for au- 
thority to change the location of its proposed extension, 
which is to form part of the Baltimore & Onio’ s line to Pail- 
ad lphia; al-o for an extension of time fixed for completion 
of tue road to Jan. 1, 1585. 

East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—The Ohio 
Division is now completed to the Keutucky state line, 27 
miles northward from the old terminus at Careyville, and 65 
mi.es from Kvoxville, Tenn. The new live has not yet been 
opened for uraftic, and possibly will not be fully opened un- 
til it is met at the state jine by the extension of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville’s Knoxville Branch. ‘lhe stations on the 
new line, with the distances from Careyviile, are: Buck- 
eye. 8.62; Stanfili ‘tank, 13808; Elk Valley, 16,73; New- 
comb, 23.51; McShee City, 26.95 miles. There are several 
tunnels and wuch heavy work on this extension. 


Elizabeth City & Norfolk.—By acts of the legislatures 
of North Carolina aud Virginia the name of the Elizabeth 
City & Norfolk Railroad Co, has been changed to that of 
the Norfolk Soutbe:n Railroad Co. From and after this 
Feb. | all transactions ot the company will be made under 
the new name. 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San_ Antonio. — The 
length of this road from San Antonio, Tex., to Ei Paso, as 
now completed, is 622 miles. The total length of the main 
line, from Houston to El Paso is 839 miles. ‘The distance 
from Houston 1o San Francisco by this road and the South- 
ern Pacific is 2,127 miles, and from Galveston to San Fran- 
cisco, 2,177 miles. 

Galveston, Sabine & St. Louis.—This company has 
been organized to build a railroad from Galveston, Tex., to 
& suitable point on Red River, in Grayson County; alsoa 
line from a point in Shelby County, on the main line, to and 
through Harrison County to the state line. The office is in 
Longview, Tex, 





Grand Trunk.—A report comes from London that pro- 
ceedings are to be taken in the Canadian courts to test the 
legality of the consolidatiun of the Grand Trunk and the 
Great Western companies. 

It is reported that officers of this company have been in- 
specting the Portsmouth (N. H.) navy yard, with a view to 
the — of this property should the government decide 
to sell it. 


Hartford & Harlem.—This newly organized company 
has applied to the Connecticut Legislature for authority to 
consolidate with any corportation in New York and to 
issue bonds on the consolidated line in both states. 

The location of the road is now before the Railroad Com 
mission. Itsapproval is opposed by the New York & Con- 
necticut Air Line Co., a corporation which has never done 
any work, but has made and filed a location very close to 
that of the Hartford & Harlem, the two crossing a number 
of times. 


Illinois Central.—This company announces the comple- 
tion of arrangements for the sale of through tickets from 
Chicago to San Francisco. The route will be over its line 
to New Orleans, and thence to San Francisco over the South- 
ern Pacific. The rates will be the same as by other lines. 
The route is 500 miles longer than by the Central and Union 
Pacific, but the managers believe that the greater comfort 
of winter travel by the Southern route would induce many 
to go that way. 


Jamesville & Washington.—This road is now leased 
and worked by the Elizabeth City and Norfolk Co, The road 
extends from Jamesville, N.C., on the Roanoke River, south- 
ward to Washington, at the junction of Tar River with the 
Pamlico, a distance of 22 miles. The connection between 
the two roads is at present by steamboat between Edenton 
and Jamesville, but it is intended to make a rail connection, 
and probably to use the leased road as part of the proposed 
extension to Newberne and Wilmington. 


Kansas & Gulf Short Line.—The gradingis nearly 
completed on the extension of this road from Jacksonville, 
Tex., north to Tyler, and tracklaying will soon be begun. 


Lamoille Valley Extension.—This company is the 
organization which is to build the connecting link between 
the Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain road at Rouses Point, 
N. Y., and the St. Johnbury & Lake Champlain at Swantor, 
Vt. The road, when completed, will probably be held by 
both companies under a joint lease. The line is not very 
long, but it includes an expensive bridge over the northern 
end of Lake Champlain. 


Louisville, New Albany & Chicago.—This company 
has made final and complete settlement with the Crawford 
Syndicate, which built the Chicago & Indianapolis Air 
Line, now consolidated with this road. Complete possession 
of the road will be transferred at once. This company has 
been operating the Northern end of the line for some time. 
No date has yet been announced for the opening of the line 
to Indianapolis. 


Manhattan.—The New York Supreme Court, General 
Term, has set aside the injunctions issued by a single judge 
of the Court to restrain stockholders of the Metropolitan 
Elevated Co. from bringing suits to enforce the lease or 
agreement, or on account of the agreement of Oct. 22, 1881, 
under which suits those stockholders who have not assented 
to the modified lease claim 10 per cent, dividends from the 
Manhattan Co. The Court also sets aside the injunction re- 
straining the Metropolitan Elevated Co. from issuing stock 
— endorsed with the memorandum of the origiual 

ease, 


Manufacturers’ Belt.—This company hss been incor- 
porated to built a belt or connecting line around the city of 
Terre Haute, Ind., to connect the lines entering that city, 
and also to give convenient access to the large factories. The 
line will be about 4 miles long. 


Marietta & Cincinnati.—The bondholders, who 
bought this road at the foreclosure sale, met in Chillicothe, 
., Feb. 7, and organized the Cincinnati, Washington & 
Baltimore Railroad Co, The board does not much differ from 
that of the old company. 


Mexican National.—The Mexican Financier of recent 
date says : “ Mr. James Sullivan, as representative of the 
Mexican National Construction Co., has signed a contract 
with the government whereby ail the railroad concessions 
belonging to the company are consolidated. Some of the 
modifications are important and most advantageous to the 
company. In case of failure to complete any of the lines 
within the time stipulated the company is obligated to pay 
to the Federal treasury, for each kilometre unfinished, a fine 
of $1,000, said fine to be paid by the net yield of the parts 
of the roads in cperation. This important modification will 
prevent the confiscation of the road in case of failure to ful- 
fill the letter of the contract. The company has the right to 
increase its tariff rates, and the subvention, which is made 
uniform at $11,270 a mile, will be paid by 6 per cent. of 
the customs receipts, instead of 4 per cent. as heretofore. 
The time to finish the entire system of road is extended to 
10 years from the date of the new contract.” 

A later number of the same papersays: ‘The increase 
in freight tariffs secured by the Mexican National Railroad 
by the new concession of January 10, 1883, is as follows : 
The rates formerly tixed were 6.50, 4.90 and 3.25 cents per 
ton per mile on first, second and third class freights re- 
spectively. The new rates are 8 125 cents per ton per mile 
on first-class, 5.800 cents on second-«lass, and 4.125 cents on 
third class freights. 

‘*The increase in passenger rates granted by the new 
concession to the Mexican National affects only third- 
class passengers. The first and second class remain at 4.06 
cents and 3.25 cents per mile respectively. Third-class 
fares are increased from 1 cent per kilometre (equalling 1.6 
cents per mile) to 1.5 cents per kilometre, or 2.4 cents per 
mile. As the great majority of those traveling on Mexican 
railways belong to the laboring ranks, and demand only 
third-slass tickets, the increase in this class of rates will 
prove very remunerative to the company.” 


Mexican Railroad Notes.—The following notes are 
from the Mexican Financier of recent date : 

An official summary made by the government shows that 
2,305 miles of railroad were constructed in Mexico up to 
Dec. 81 Jast. The more prominent of these roads have in 
operation : 

Mexican Railroad ........ 

Mexican National. 
Mexican Central... 
Sonora Railroad.......... 
Tnteroceanic Railroad 
Yucatan Railroad (total) 
Tehuantepec Railroad 


A meeting of the board of directors of the Matamoros- 


Izucar Railroad has been called for Jan. 15, to appoint a 
commission to investigate the financial condition of the 


road. 

The railroad building from Vera Cruz south along the 
coast to Alvarado is completed for 25 miles. 

An engineering party under the direction of Mr. Wm. 8. 









Thomson has gone to Tuxpan, to survey the railroad from 
that point. The work will present but little difficulty except 
for about 50 miles crossing the Cordilleras. It will cross the 
Irolo road near Tep3, connecting with the Mexican National 
Railroad at a point about 23 miles from this city (Mexico), 
which it will reach by the National rails. Twbis will place 
the seaboard at. Tuxpan some 40 miles closer to this city 
than Vera Cruz now is, and as the river is navigable for 
large vessels for a distauce of about 18 miles from the Gulf, 
the Tuxpan & Mexican Railroad Co. expects to have excel- 
lent harbor facilities. The company holds a concession for 
a road to this city, and when this will be constructed it will 
effect a further saving of 10 miles on its tempvurary con- 
nection with the National road. The necessary means for 
building the road from Tuxpan to Tepe are said to be in 
hand and the work will be pushed energetically. 

It is definitely announced that all work on the Gould 
railway concession from Laredo south has been permanent- 
ly suspended. 

Tbe manager of the Tehuantepec Isthmus Railroad has 
notified the government that by the end of this month a 
force of 4,000 men will be employed on the work of con- 
struction. 

The great mining city of Pachuca and the Real del Monte 
are now in direct connection with the city of Mexico by rail, 
via the Mexican Railway to Irolo, and thence by 
the Irolo road to Pachuca. Convenient time tables have 
not yet been arranged, and the cars are run between Irolo 
and Pachuca by animal power. During this week two new 
Baldwin engines have been received from Philadelphia and 
will be placed on the road as soon as the contractors, will 
have completed a fewsmall stone bridges, to replace the 
oan wocden structures, This will be done in a few 

ays. 


New Castle & Northern.—This company bas been 
organized to built a railroad from a point in Lawrence 
County, Pa., northward through New Castle to Sharpsville, 
about 25 miles. Is is apparently intended to be a branch of 
the Pittsburgh & Western. 


New York & New England.—Sealed proposals will 
be received at the office of L. B. Bidwell. Chief Engineer, in 
Boston, until Feb, 15, for the grading and masonry for the 
second track from Blackstone, Mass., of the Eastern switch 
at Andover, Conn., a distance of 58.3 miles. 

Sealed proposals will be received at the Treasurer’s office 
in Boston until noon of Feb, 20 for all or any part of 
$1,258,000 of the new 6 per cent. second-mortgage bonds of 
the company. The proceeds are to be used to pay for the 
new second track and other improvements. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—A few parcels 
of the land required for the new tracks between New 
Rochelle and Stamford will have to be condemned, the own- 
ers not being willivg to agree to the terms offered by the 
company. The location has still to be finally approved by 
the Connecticut Railroad Commission. It is thought, how- 
nae that contracts for most of the work will be let in a few 

ays. . 


Ohio & Mississippi.—The Receiver gives notice that 
he will pay, at the New York office of the company, Web, 12, 
the coupons on the second-consolidated mortgage bonds 
which fell due Oct. 1, 1877. No interest will Be paid, the 
question of interest on overdue coupons being reserved for 
future decision by the Court, but the names of those to 
whom payment is made will be taken and reported to the 
Court, in order that they may receive the interest, should it 
be allowed hereafter. 


Paris, Georgetown & Frankfort.—This company 
has filed a mortgage on its projected line from Frankfort, 
Ky., to the Virginia line, to secure an issue of $5.000,000 
bonds to be made, The company owns no finished road. 

Pennsylvania.—The earnings of the Philadelphia & 


Erie Jiivision for the year ending Dec. 31 are reported as 
follows: 


1882. 1881. Inc.orDec. P.c. 
Earnings. eee $4,011,413 $3,422,088 TL. $580.375 17.2 
Expenses .....--..--. 2,509,584 2.397.789 IL 201,745 84 
Net earnings... .. $1,411,879 $1,024,249 I. $387,630 37.9 
Per cent. of expenses. 63.25 72.99 D. OTE wsie 


These earnings are included also in the company’s genera 
statement. 


Pennsylvania & New York.--This company is pre- 
paring to cut a double-track tunnel through the *‘ Neck” at 
and near Vosburg, 4 miles west of Tunkhannock, the county 
seat of Wyoming County, Pa, The tunnel will be straight 
and about 3,500 ft. long, exclusive of approaches, and will 
shorten the line 4 miles, the present track following the hne 
of the East Branch of the Susquehanna around a very shar; 
bend from Vosburg to Mehoopany. Bids will be receiv: 
for this work at the office of tne Chief Engineer in Towanda, 
Pa., until Feb. 15 next. 


Pennsylvania, Slatington & New England.—Thbis 
company informs us that track was laid on its road in 
January from the Delaware River westward to Pen Argyl 
Pa., 11 miles. Seven miles of track bave also been laid 
between Deckertown, N. J., and Baleville. Tbe road is to 
ran from Slatington, Pa., on the Lebigh Valley road, to 
Pine Island, N. Y., the terminus of a branch of the Ene; it 
will be 74 miles long. 

The suits in relation to the connection with the Wind Gap 
road near Pen Argyl bave been taken up again, negotiations 
for a settlement having failed. 


Phenixville, Pottstown & Reading.—Proposals for 
grading, masonry and ballast of sections 2 to 13, inclusive, 
between Phenixville, Pa., and Pottstown, will be received 
until Feb. 10, at the office of Joseph U. Crawford, Engineer, 
No. 283 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. Pians and 
specifications can be seen at the office. The road is a branch 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Pittsburgh Junction.—The Baltimore & Ohio Co, bas 
paid in the money for the bonds of this road which it sub- 
scribed for. Most of the local subscribers have also paid 
for their bonds, and work wil] soon be begun on the road. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.--In the United States 
District Court in Pittsburgh, Feb. 6, United States District- 
Attorney Stone made application for a mandamus against 
this company to compel it to make such changes in the rail- 
road bridge over the Obio River at Beaver, Pa., as will 
cause the bridge to conform with the statute of the United 
States and the obligations entered into at the time of its 
erection. In case the mandamus is granted it will, it is said, 
cause acomplete remodeling of the bridge at a cost of 
$500,000, besides a long interruption to traffic. 


Rutland.—In the case of Chaffee against this company, 
the Vermont Supreme Court has given judgment for the 
plaintiff for about $25,000. The suit was brought to re- 
cover on certificates issued in settlement of dividends accru- 
ing on the old preferred stock, and is of considerable im- 
portance to other stockholders of the oe * The Court 
also included the Central Vermont and the Cheshire com- 
panies in the judgment, holding them chargeable as trustees, 
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Storm.—The railroads west of Chicago have been suffer- 
ing very generally during the past week from a serious 
interruption of traffic by snow. In Wisconsin, Iowa and 
Minnesota the roads have been blocked nearly the whole 
week, and business has been very light. Further west there 
seems to have been little snow and the Northern Pacific has 
hardly been blocked at all. 

Fast of Chicago the storm was of rain, instead of snow, 
and through Indiana, Ohio and Western Pennsylvania very 
serious damage has been done by the sudden swelling of the 
streams and the carrying out of the ice at an unusually 
early period. A number of bridges have been carried away, 
and many accidents have been caused by wash-outs and the 
loss of bridges. The damage caused by the storm has been 
very large. 


Texas Trunk.-—-The United States Circuit Court has ap- 
pointed C. A. Keating Receiver of this road on petition of 
the bondholders. The road is now in possession of a re- 
ceiver appointed by a state court on the application of local 
creditors, but the Court held this appointment to be void. 
The road extends from Dallas, Tex., to Kaufman, 35 miles. 
The Court has also granted a decree of foreclosure and sale 
under the mortgage. 


Union Pacific.—The Kansas Legislature has passed a 
joint resolution directing the Attorney-General of the state 
to begin suit in the Supreme Court to test the legality of the 
consolidation of the Kansas Pacific with the Union Pacific 
Co., and, if possible, to have the consolidation set aside. 


Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific.—A large amount 
of material has been received for the extension of this road 
to Shreveport, and ties have been contracted for all along 
the line. Tracklaying will be begun at Monroe very soon. 
The track of the extension will be laid of 4 ft. 8'¢ in. gauge, 
and the old road from Delta to Monroe, which is now about 
the only line of 5 ft. 6in. gauge remaining in the country, 
will be changed to standard gauge this summer. 


Washington & Western.—This company has failed 
to pay the sum of $145,000, which was due Feb. 1 as an in- 
stallment of the purchase money of the Washington & Ohio 
road, bought under foreclosure sale. The new company has 
now had possession of the road about ten months. Arrange 
ments will be made for a re-sale of the road. 


Youghiogheny & Elizabeth.—This company has been 
organized to build a railroad from the Youghiogheny River 
at Buena Vista, Pa., to the Monongahela River at Elizabeth. 
The road will be 10 miles long, and the capital stock is $50,- 
000. It will run through a coke district. 
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Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe... 7 Lehigh Valley 73 
Bostou, Barre & Gardner....... 73 . “a 
Boston & Lowell......... 23 
Charlotte, Col. & Augusta. 5 





Y., New Haven & Hartford. 4 
é 


He Ze, 
Pennsylvania & N. 
39 Philadelphia & Reading........ 22 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. . ss 







Rochester & Pittsburgh. 
South Carolina............ ; 
Western R. R. Association. d 
Worcester & Nashua............ 40 


Houston & Texas Central ....... 39 
Woodstock. 


This company owns a line from Woodstock, Vt., to White 
River Junction, 14 miles. 

The stock is $259,000; the funded debt consists of $250,- 
000 first-mortgage 7 per cent. bonds guaranteed by the town 
of Woodstock. 

The earnings for the year ending Sept. 30 were as follows: 














1881-82. 1880-81. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

MaPOtagGecics vicice, ccc cese $24,542 22,396 I. $2,146 9.6 
Expenses... .... girea nde a 17,935 17,881 I. 54 0.3 
Net earnings........... 6,607 $4,515 I. $2,092 46.5 
Gross earnings per mile.. 1,753 1,600 IL. 153 9.6 
Net ~ = = ae 472 323 1. 149 46.5 
Per cent. of expenses... . 73.1 79.8 D. 6.7 ie a 


The net earnings were paid over to the town of Woodstoc 
towards payment of interest on the bonds, the town making 
up the deficiency, which was $10,893 for the year. 





Delaware & Hudson Canal Co. 


This company makes the following brief statement for the 
year ending Dec. 31, in advance of the publication of the 
full report for the year : 




















The receipts and expenses were as follows : 
1882. 1881, Inc. orDec. P.c. 
CONS 5 x in in Saipwrxedons $9,141,389 $8,946,554 I. $194,835 2.2 
Railroads.... .. 5,935,670 5,404,840 I. 530,830 98 
Miscellaneous........ 496,868 577,613 80,745 14.0 
Sn ee Te $15,573,921 $14,929,007 I. $644,920 43 
Expenses of all kinds. 10,422,325 9,481,729 1. 940,596 9.9 
Net earnings...... $5,151,602 $5,447,278 D. $295,676 5.4 
Interest, rentals and 
eee Fee eo 3,313,401 3,344,814 D. 33,413 1.0 
Surplus............ $1.838,201 $2,102,464 D. $264,263 12.6 


Tbe surplus for 1882 was equivalent to 9.19 per cent. on 
the stock, against 10.51 per cent. in 1881. The dividends 
paid have been 7 per cent. 





Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn. 


This company owns a line of 3-ft. gauge from East Boston 
to Lynn, 8.8 miles, and a ferry between Boston and East 
Boston. The report is for the year ending Sept. 30. 

The general account is as follows : 





EL ise tii 2eek SN Sh nn bias eebake Iss benasetcineeedeca $488,800.00 

PCa aes iin: aia wen: pesesnsesiokine santas 350,000.00 
Bills, accounts and balances payable...... $91,535.64 
Less cash and receivables..............-... 30,633.55 

- —- 60,902 09 

Pin ook Sr bak das acne ctumasedsenkscsanekar 44,514.24 

PIS a cdiklsicn <2 bu wemendike be dcdmaabe dines beans $944,216.33 
Road and equipment........... .......655 $742,308.60 
hve Spree Sele ag SI eg ea day 155,216.01 
Real estate outside of location............ 46,691.72 








944,216.33 
Me... bonds are first-mortgage bonds, bearing 6 per cent. in- 
rest. 
The earnings for the year were as follows : 








1881-82. 1880-81. Increase. P.c. 
PAaSRONPErS. ... 2.2 cccncecs $163,205 $157,529 35,676 3.8 
Miscellaneous:... . .... . 8,4 6,859 1,640 23.8 
Total ...... eh AN ie $171,704 $14,388 $6,316 45 
MR DOMONB Gis one ha os 0 0080.50 117,05 110,727 6,332 5.7 
Net earnings ............ 645 $53,661 $984 1.8 
Gross earn. per mile.... .. 19,512 18,681 831 4.5 
Net “J sid sndaee 6.210 6,098 112 8 
Per cent. of exps.......... 68.2 67.4 0.8 


The increase in earnings was made in spite of the war with 





the Eastern Railroad, by which the fares between Lynn and 
Boston were reduced to 5 cents. 
The income account was as follows: 
MOE 9 Sree errr $56,656.56 
9 








Leas depreciation account’...........ccesesccccccccccese ,494.62 

PII ooo: 2 ong aie inten swale chgeusenaet $47,161.94 

Net earnings for the year.........cccccsse seves sass . 54,544.42 

EIN oo 5.4 caidvconche Geckusas Schakscwsove 195.33 

EA REE ODS eta te $101,971.89 
Interest and taxes ....... ....cccccseeees $28,099.65 
Dividends, 6 per cent ............. s20 os 29,358.00 

—- 57,457.65 

ee eh BR AON ois. cid cceasscancsncans cos $44,514 24 


The net earnings for the year, after paying interest and 
taxes were 5.43 per cent. on the stock, the balance of the 
dividend being made up from surplus. 





Portiand & Rochester. 


This company Owns a line from Portland, Me., to Roches- 
ter, N. H., 52.5 miles. The present company is successor to 
aprevious bankrupt Corporation, and assumed possession 
ad 1, 1882. but the report is for the full year ending Sept. 
30. 

The equipment consists of 7 engines; 9 passenger and 5 
baggage cars; 72 box, 136 flat and 2 caboose cars; 1 working 
caboose and 2 snow plows. 

The capital account is as follows: 

SG MEIN 62 os cccb ie devksasccssucaunseares osx $600,000,00 
Dktbeae Sas Hence chcaneted a lenuuas buen $580,168.20 
SEA ee ie 12,795.38 
7,036.42 

— 600,000.00 


The present company has no bonded and no floating debt. 
The traffic for the year was as follows: 




















: 1881-82. 1880-81. Increase, P. c: 
eer 179,237 177,734 1,503 0.8 
oe | ee! eer 

through... Sn - odemetse | ames 

0 Oe. 165,248 127,880 37,368 20.2 
Tons freight, local ...... .... 8 Gadsaahs s0aeae 
op through.... SI. Scdeateae "Bewaea 

a a aeNeS 123,274 101,872 21,402 21.2 


The business increased very largely last year, the increase 
being in both through and local traffic. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 











1881-82, 1880-81. Ine. or Dec. P. c. 

Freight............ $127,816 $104,651 I. $23,165 22.1 
Passengers.... ....... 62,904 53,627 I 9,277 17.2 
GE s, s'cdunlcwoeues 11,128 10,051 i. LOTT 10.1 
MND oxi0cs caucus $201,848 $168,329 I. $33,519 19.9 
Expenses........... .. 195,321 153,294 I. 42,027 27.5 
Net earnings .... $6,527 $15.035 D. $8,508 56.7 
Gross earn. per aile . 3,845 3,206 I. 639 19.9 
Net earn. per mile..... 124 286 D. 162 56.7 
Per cent. of exps ..... 96.8 91.1 4 5.7 aene 


The expenses include all renewals and improvements, and 
the purchase of one new baggage car and 70. freight cars, 
which cost $33,795. 

There were 352 tons of steel rails and 30,053 new cedar 
ties used in renewals. Such of theold iron taken up as was 
fit for use has been used in extending sidings. A number 
of bridges were repaired, 10 miles of fence built and other 
improvements made. 

The purchase of the Portland round-house was completed 
and an engine and boiler bought for shop purposes. 


Portland & Ogdensbu rg. 


This company owns a live from Portland, Me., to Fabyan, 
N. H., 91 miles, and from Scott’s Mills to Lunenburg, 3 
miles. Its trains use the Boston, Concord & Montreal track 
from Fabyan to Scott’s Mills, 20 miles. The report is for 
the year ending Sept. 30. 

The equipment consists of 11 locomotives; 18 passenger 
train cars; 269 freight cars; 21 service cars and 3 snow- 
plows. 

The general account is as follows : 


OS ad CARRIES oe ane COI: 6e: 2 ORS Rah ana $1,052,185.55 
NE Cain ed candn Saco aw Wt ie erinabhs sake ta..ca rakes 3,068,000.00 
Bills accounts and balances..............+ secseee oe 153,296.08 
II cs oc hous u ine Gale, aihiesecaaee eect cae 120,351.10 








RARER PRA ERE ES Ner Te CU Ere re: $4.393,832.73 
Road and equipment. ............ .... $4,369,555.36 
PO Sededccvesicc Ss e0kbugenntice 4,011.12 
Accounts and balances................ 85,095.64 


35,171.61 
—— 4,393.832.7 
The bonds include $800,000 of the issue of Nov. 1, 1870, 
sold, and $2,268,000 of the issue of Nov. 1, 1871, of which 
$918,000 were sold and $1,350,000 exchanged with the city 
of Portland. 
The traffic for the year was as follows: 











Train miles: 1881-82. 1880-81. Inc. or Dec. P.e. 
Passenger ..+. 133,660 132,240 P. 1,420 1.1 
565) Gadadaneuns 84,304 61,539 z, 22.765 36.8 
Service and switching. 41,803 46,762 OD. 4,959 10.8 

TEs oc aqeecnee ave 259,767 240,541 I 19,226 
Passengers carried.... 133,121 107,211 L 25,910 34.2 
Passenger miles.......4,131,400 3,761,952 ~—si. 369,448 9.8 
Tons freight carried.. 222,508 158,196 I 64,312 40.7 
Ton-miles...........20: 6.¥80,204 5,155,830 I. 1,824,374 35.4 

Average train load: 

Passengers, NO........ 31 28 ae 3. 10.7 
Freight, tons.......... 83 84 D. 1° i 


The increase in traffic was chiefly in foreign business, al- 
though the local business showed some gain. 
The earnings were as follows: 











1881-82. 1880-81. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
ere $201.391 $163,223 . $38,168 23.4 
POMBORBOTE 20000000000 139,224 126,458 2 12,766 10.0 
ME aia sce orp ave 13,558 14,564 D. 1,006 7.0 
Total. ............... $354,173 $304,245 L $49,928 164 
(TET ree 247,869 213,168 A 34,701 16.3 
Net earnings......... $106,304 $91,077 a $15,127 16.7 
Gross earn. per mile... 3,768 3,237 =i 531 16.4 
Net earn. per mile..... 1,131 Be 162 16.7 
Per cent. of expenses.. 70.0 Tw. 6D. _ + Bree 
The income statement is as follows : 
I 5.6 o i550 ccceaghasbobessubidedeama meunaea $106,303.60 
RNID ors 0.05 30000 send accaksedseee $70,117.08 
Payment on Dalton loan................ -. 3,187.30 
New equipment.................. Se ere 24,560.00 
Improvement of road.......-.....05+ ercaeee 13,296.87 
—-—- 111,161.25 
OE ROI 0's. 6 cis issn 8 Veen castes cree ; $4,857.65 


Improvements made during the year include a substantial 
brick building for the offices of the company in Portland, 
the filling of the flats adjoining the Portland yard and the 
purchase and grading of grounds for a round-house and 
shops. Nearly all the stations have been improved. 

A stone bridge has been built over Artist’s Brook, in North 


Conway, and work began-on the filling of the long trestle 
there. Other bridges have been improved and preparations 
made for the change of location at the Dismal Pool. In re- 
newals 800 tons of steel rails and 38,000 ties were used. 





Virginia Midland. Z 

This company operates a main line from Alexandria, Va., 
to Danville, 23244 miles ; branches from Manassas Junction 
to Strasburg, 63 miles ; Warrenton Junction to Warrenton, 
9 miles ; Orange to Gordonsville, 9 miles ; Madison Run to 
Taylor iron mine, 44 miles, and Franklin Junction to Rocky 
Mount (3 ft. gauge), 37 miles, making 355 miles in all. Of 
the main line 28 miles, from Orange to Charlottesville, are 
owned by the Charlottesville & Rapidan Co., and 29 miles of 
the Rocky Mount branch are owned by the Franklin & 
Pittsylvania Co., but those organizations are controlled and 
practically owned. The company also owns 52 miles of 
road, from Strasburg to Harrisonburg, which are leased to 
the Baltimore & Ohio. 

The report is for the year ending Sept. 30, the fiscal year 
having been changed to end at that time, instead of with 
December. The report and comparisons, however, cover 
the full year. 

The equipment consists of 44 engines ; 20 passenger, 2 
chair, 5 combination, 6 mail and 6 baggage cars ; 333 box, 
107 stock, 51 coal, 109 ore, 100 flat and gondola and 18 
caboose cars; 1 pay and officers’ car, and 18 road and 
service cars. Of the engines 3 are 3 ft. gauge, and there 
are also a number of narrow-gauge trucks for use under 
freight and ore cars. There were added during the year 2 
— 2 passenger cars and 79 freight cars. 

he general account is as follows: 


neat bana ss 5 Dany ce kadeies varneyewesndeeemabee $6,000,000.00 

Funded debt....... ..... .. J wedtihiiase cr eilaapaioasaces G's 11,070,047.91 

Bills, accounts and balances payable.... ........... 474,083.68 
ME cad hade nite diss .w4csnakeesvee when Wadeneeeee ee $17,544,131.59 

Road and equipment................ $17,086,048.49 

PE cudkvatseeeclcitaeteensues . 86,376.29 

Bills and accounts receivable........ 243,264 39 

DC AaGCEG I+ sos Ceusiekas woeuscdaes 91,190.63 


OND i gions cus, wotoetcvecs 37,251.79 
—_—__——- 17,544,131.59 

The funded debt consisted of $599,958.10 mortgage bonds, 
first series: $1,898,895.60 second series; $1,062,545.27 third 
series; $921,820.94 fourth series; $1,773,828 fifth series; 
$1,310,000 sixth series; $3,503,000 income bonds. Last 
year the account was increased by $1,200,000 new stock 
and$3,330,000 income bonds, 

The company holds $63,500 mortgage bonds, $397,000 in- 
come bonds and $630,000 common stock, besides $30,024 
old stock. 

The traffic for the year was as follows, as conapared with 
the year 1881: 





Train miles: 1881-82. 1881. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
PASPONBET. ....00.s00. 527,149 487,199 I. 39,950 82 
| 553,989 509,328 I. 44.661 8.7 
Switching and service 229,373 199,358 I. 29,015 14.5 

See 1,309,511 1,195,885 I 113,626 9.5 
Passenger car miles.. 2,523,109 2,207,003 I. 316,106 18.7 
Freight “ **  .. 7,087,246 6,077,848 I. 1,009,398 16.6 
Passengers carried.... 305,454 269,686 I. 35,768 13.2 
Passenger-miles.......19,265,253 16,856,587 I. 2,408,666 14.3 
Tons freight carried... 364.196 318,313 I. 5,883 14.4 
WOMMMNINEE, cecvasseccss 38,735,838 32,398,726 I. 6,337,112 19.6 

Av. train load: 

Passengers, No........ 37 35 I. 2 &.7 
Freight, tons.......... 70 64 «+. 6 9.4 

Av. receipt; 

Per passenger-mile... 2.642cts 2.971 cts. D. 0.329ct. 11.1 
Per ton-mile.... ...... 1.826 *“ 2116 “* DD. 0.290 * 13.7 


The records of the transportation department show that 
from Jan. 18 to Sept. 30, 1882, the Virginia Midland de- 
livered to the Richmond & Danville at Danville, for points 
south of Danville, 1,471 loaded cars, nearly all of which 
passed over the entire line of the Richmond & Danville, 
while the latter road in the same time delivered to the Vir- 
ginia Midland only 235 loaded cars, not more than 20 of 
which were for points north of Lynchburg. There was also 
a considerable loss in iron ore traffic on account of the fail- 
ure of the Richmond & Danville to provide proper cars for 
its transportation. 

There were 7,992 tons of express matter carried on pas- 
senger trains, the ton-mileage of express freight being 838,- 
078 miles, the average hau] 105 miles, and the average rate 
6.9 cents per ton-mile. The total number of dead-head pas- 
sengers carried on passes was 8,039, and they traveled 
767,572 miles, which, at the average passenger rate, wonld 
have brought the company $20,279.25, 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 











1881-82 1880-81. Inc. or Dec. Per Ct. 
Seen eee ee $707,371 $657,326 I. 50,045 7.6 
Passenger. . ...... 530,387 476,862 I. 53,525 11.2 
Mail and express. . 162,779 131,554 =I. 31.225 23.7 
Rents, etc.......... 115,209 95,956 I. 19,253 20.1 
‘:Total.. ay ee $1,515,746 $1,361,698 I. $154,048 11.3 
Expenses.... ..... 945,116 765,715 I. 179,401 23.4 
Net earnings..... $570,630 $595,983 D. 25,353 4.3 
Gross earnings per 
ee 4,270 3,885 I. 385 9.9 
Net earn. per mile.. 1,607 1,700 OD. 93 5.5 
Per ct. of expenses. 62.35 56.23 I. 6.12 oe 


The rental received for the 52 miles of road leased to Bal- 
timore & Ohio is $89,250 yearly. The increase in expenses 
and the loss in net earnings are due to increased taxes, 
greater cost of fuel, increased renewals and the heavier train 
mileage made necessary by the transportation of largely in- 
creased traffic at lower rates. 

The income account is as follows : 

WIGS COTRINGE, BE GDOTO.. 20... ccrccece. cos crcscccccesson $570,629.81 
Interest on mortgage bonds _.... ........... $350,365.50 











3 DODOERO WOES 6665 ccicsccces 47,328.76 
SE ER a ccGcb5S: 'v ocsdtuboeedos "scous 6,529.48 
Ss nccatencss eaksscdakpeswedes -»- %5,312.29 
- 479,536.03 
een Sar GG PE. 5.5.55 0:0 000.0. 0000 008000600050 $91,093 7% 
Sale of third series and income bonds........ .......- 164,034.50 
TE. S cadtovnwds sacdcnaces texeoncetselaieeeaiel $255,128.28 
$49,985.47 


Balanc2of reorganization expenses.... . x 
New construction..... ...... ce. « ses-se. 62,477.49 
ROW QING a aaa ois vie ache cain cceseds 146,599 .03 
-———_:25 9,061.9 





Hi00s8 Of PRYFIMOUIOS.. «0105006002 cdescssrvecsceese $3,933.71 


During the year 9.61 miles of main line were relaid wi 
new steel rails, making 119 miles of steel track now in use 
and rails enough were bought to lay 10 miles more. : 

Under the agreement for the exchange of business with 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, a considerable passenger and 
freight traffic has passed over this road between Charlottes 
ville and Washington. The opening of the Shenandoah 
Valley road has taken off some of the busine-s formerly re 
ceived from the- Norfolk & Western-at Lynchburg. The 
traftic iu iron ore and iron has increased, but not as fast as 
was expected. . 

This company holds $250,000 stock in the North Carolina 
Midland road, and a lease of that road, when completed, is 
recommended, 
























